MEMOIRS OF WESLEY JOHNSON 


It has been suggested by some folks that I write an account of 
the past within my memory. Memory is a very unreliable thing to depend 
upon. However, since I have reached nearly four score and can recall 
some things that have happened along the Big Laramie since the year 
1900, I will try to write about them. 

My story starts on June the 14th, 1900, and has to do with my 
sister Eva and myself, along with many other people who were part 
of a new century and thus helped make its history. My father, who 
was janitor of the East Side School in Laramie, made it possible for 
us kids to go to school in town. However, the folks owned the little 
ranch on the Big Laramie where the Johnsons still reside. 

This day in June of the year 1900 was a red letter day for Eva, 
age 10, and me, age 8, because school was out for the summer and we 
were moving to the ranch, which was the custom. My oldest brother, 
Nate, had a new covered wagon and a good team. By four o'clock in 
the afternoon we were ready to start. The day was perfect and, in 
fact, was one of those days that the poets write about: "Oh, what 
is so rare as a day in June when all the world seems in tune." Well, 
all the world was in tune. No school until next September and we 
kids knew we could live like wild Indians through those glorious days. 

Well, it was the horse and buggy days. The roads were just wagon 
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j-raiis. The city of Laramie was small—about 6,000. Its streets 
were of mother earth, not even graveled, and at times could be very 
deep in mud or very dusty to the disgust of the housewives. Travel 
time to the ranch with a team and heavy load was from six to eight 
hours. With a light rig it was four. The country being new and just 
emerging from the open range days was more verdant than now as 
rainfall was greater. The ranchers who had settled along the Big 
Laramie were the people who pioneered this valley. I got to know 
many of them. There was N.K. Boswell up the river, the first 
ranch in Wyoming. At Cummins City, also better known as Jelm, were 
Mr. Mansfield, James Pollock and Frank Smith, besides many_ more I 
can't recall. Down at Woods Landing were Sam Woods, Mr. Weber, the 
sawmill owner, and Mr. Brooks, also a sawmill operator. On down the 
river were ranchers, Mr. Berg, Mr. Lund, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Oscar 
Sodergreen, Mr. Charley Sodergreen, Mr. Hammond, the Riverside Ranch 
owned by Balch and Bacon, and the King Ranch. Mr. Olson and Chris 
Gabrielson settled the place that is now known as the Windsor place. 
Well, these are some of the people who started to build these ranches 
and the folks that Johnson knew the best—and a great class of people 
they were. 

However, my mind is wandering so I will take you back to Eva and 
me as we left town to go to the ranch that June day. After we left 
the city and crossed the Laramie River we kids, as kids will do, ran 
along behind the wagon picking flowers and trying to catch frogs. A 
great many of these frogs lived along the way in the low places along 
the road. For the first seven miles, out to the Seven Mile Lakes, the 
road was, as a rule, quite swampy. But after about two miles of this 
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actiYity we were glad to get into the wagon. Before it got dark we 
went to bed as a place had been fixed for us to sleep. No one nowadays 
will have the pleasure of lying in a covered wagon and being lulled 
to sleep as those wheels just keep rolling along. 

When we awoke it was daylight, we were at our simmer home and 
adventure lay ahead. The river was high, the meadows were beautiful, 
robins, flickers, killdeers, bluebirds, blackbirds, magpies, swallows 
and many other birds filled the day with a joyous chorus. And there 
stood old Jelm Mountain, an invitation to great adventure. So summer 
had begun. We spent it as only two healthy young people could in 
those times- of no radios, television, or cars. Mother kept us well 
fed, clean and well disciplined. We made stilts to walk on, but tried 
to wade the irrigation ditches and sloughs. This didn't always 
work out and many a soaking we got when a stilt got caught in the mud. 

We walked the top rail of the buck fences where we got many a fall. 

We climbed the trees and watched the young birds in their nests. We 
helped with the chores and learned to milk. And sometimes, as kids 
will do, we got many a bump riding the bigger skim milk calves. We, 
of course, had a gentle old horse that we rode single, double, or 
quadruple. When old Curry got tired of so many on his back at one time, 
he would throw his head down so that we would all slide off. 

There was one thing that we loved to do and that was to go climb 
to the top of what we called Home Hill, which is just across the high¬ 
way from the ranch. From this vantage point we could watch the freight 
outfits of which there were quite a few. These freight outfits had 
from one team and wagon to two wagons pulled by as many as four to 
eight teams to the load. In those days all the supplies for up the 
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rivar and North Park were freighted in during the summer and fall 
months. 

We had good mail service for many years as a stage line was operated 
between Laramie and Walden. The stage arrived at our mail box at 
ten A.M. going west. It passed going east at four P.M. One could 
always get a ride to town for a dollar and many a time it came in real 
handy. Eva and I got well acquainted with Sid Lawerence, the stage 
driver. Sid drove the stage from Laramie to Mountain Home and back 
six days a week for many years, summer and winter. Most of the time 
the stage used two horses, but if there was snow four head were used. 
Horses were changed every twelve miles. Mr. Trabing, one of the first 
merchants in Laramie, had the contract to run the stage. After Sid 
Lawerence retired from his job, he met his death by falling out of an 
open hayloft door. He was at that'time living on the upper Big Laramie. 

The Laramie River in those days was a fisherman's paradise. We 
learned to fish early. The fish were a big part of our summer diet 
and a great attraction to the sportsmen who came by livery rig or on 
bicycles. Money was scarce but one lived off the land. The folks 
planted potatoes, a garden, milked cows, raised their own beef and 
pork. We lived well. Taxes were no problem, the country was free 
and the United Stated were at peace with the world. 

Mother made 60 pounds of butter a week which she sold to the 
Laramie Grocery. This made it necessary to go to Laramie once a weak. 
Dad built what we called "the butter box" in which the butter was..put 
and ice packed around it so that when it got to the store it was still 
in good shape. Whoever took the butter in usually left the ranch at 
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four A.M. during the cool of the morning and as a rule got to town by 
eight o'clock. 

Well, time was moving on. Eva and I were getting bigger and not 
quite so rambunctious. So sometimes I went with Mother to deliver 
the butter and get supplies. Now there lived at that time on the 
place which the Austins now have, the Strombergs. Mr. Stromberg 
homesteaded there about 1902. He had a family of six. His buildings 
were poor and they had quite a time to get along. They were wonder¬ 
ful people though and the family grew up and did well. Mrs. Stromberg 
was the salt of the earth and it was absolutely necessary that Mother 
stop and have coffee with her on the way home from town. 

This stopping brings to my mind how on one such occasion on our 
way home we were invited in to have coffee. It was a hot afternoon 
in July. The gnats and mosquitoes were bad, so we were glad to stop, 
as was the horse. Now imagine, if you can, a building of 20' by 30' 
with a flat roof and a lean-to built on the north side. It was into 
this lean-to that we.were taken for coffee. The room was about 8' by 
10'. There were only a table and some chairs as furniture. Under the 
table were four pans of milk. These pans were about 15 inches in 
diameter and 4 inches deep. They were used for the purpose of letting 
the cream rise to the top for skimming. Well, Mrs. Stromberg took 
us into the kitchen, which was in the larger room, and in her excitement 
in having company she left the screen door to the lean-to open. Now 
here is where disaster struck. For outside was an old sow with eight 
little pigs and while we were in the kitchen the lean-to exploded with 
small pigs who with great joy came in and got into the milk. What 
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happened nest was classic. Mrs. Stromberg grabbed a broom, knocked 
the table and chairs over, and sent the pigs and milk all over the 
place. She came out the winner. Mother was all sympathy but I 
enjoyed every minute of it. Well, we got the coffee, watered the 
horse, and were on our way home. 

During these years, the folks along the river were working hard 
to improve the ranches, but time was taken out for pleasure also. 
Picnics were held in the summer. On the fourth of July, horse racing 
and bronc riding were the big attractions with a big dance at night. 
Religious worship was not neglected as some of the folks had a minister 
come out from town and an outdoor meeting would be held on one of the 
places where there were trees and lots of shade. Refreshments ware 
always served. As a boy, I went with our whole family to several of 
these down on the Oscar Sodergreen ranch. 

Here at home we also kept up with the weekly Sunday servies. 

My folks, being Swedish, on some occasions had the Swedish minister 
out for the weekend. On one of these occasions a very funny thing 
happened. The old log house we lived in had one large room 18' by 
20'. This room had an outside door to the north. Now it so happened 
that on this Sunday morning the family was called in a ten o'clocx 
for Bible reading and prayers. The day being warm, the door was open. 
After the Scripture was read, all present got down on their knees for 
a session of prayer. Now it so happened that Eva and I had a large 
pet cat that loved to be petted. The minister at this moment was 
earnestly exorting the Lord to save our souls. His eyes were closed. 
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and his head was lowered to the level of the chair. Now arrived a 
dramatic moment. The cat walked in the door, his tail on high. He 
took one look, and walked under the face of the preacher where that 
tail of his brushed the face of the man of God. Startled beyond 
description, the poor man broke off his prayer and made some remark 
not intended for the ears of the heavenly hosts. Eva and X also 
being greatly startled took off for the door on our hands and knees. 
Once outside, we ran for the woods to escape what might be the wrath 
of God or Mother. 

Well, these were the halcyon days, calm and peaceful. The years 
were going by. Dad, Mother, Eva, Bada, my older sister, and I moved 
to Laramie for the winter school each year. Nate, Carl and Oscar, my 
three brothers, stayed in the country. Carl and Oscar attended the 
Sodergreen school along with quite a number of children from the 
Sodergreen ranches and the Olsen ranch. It was customary at this time 
to not go to school after having completed the eight grade, and many 
never went that far. Labor was plentiful and cheap and most ranches 
kept help through the winter for board and room. But a change was 
coming, brought on by the advent of the automible. 

The first car to drive our roads was owned by Mr. Eitimonds who 
owned the Riverside ranch at that time, the year being about 1907. 

The car he drove was a Franklin; it was air cooled and the hood was 
round like a 50-gallon oil drum. When you went to town and saw in 
the distance this car coming, you unhooked your team and hfeld them 
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until this monster had gone by. Horses were deathly afraid of cars 
at first and many a runaway caused by them. But as much a3 people, 
thought that cars were no good, you could not stop progress. With 
the coming of the auto, we got better roads and in time, with good 
transportation, life on the ranches was much easier. 

Many a story could be told of the early days of automobiling. 

The pioneer was a horse man and for many it was quite a change to 
learn to use the auto. For one thing, some of the boys didn't get 
home too easily after being in town and having a visit with John 
Barleycorn. However, by 1914, many of the folks were driving cars 
and the buggy horse was on his way out. 

In 1905, the people of the community started a project to build 
a church. All of the folks interested were asked to help. There 
being more Lutherans active in the project, they took the lead. Jonas 
Berglund and Nate Johnson were the leaders in cutting and hauling 
the logs from the mountains. Chris Gabrielson, Ole Erickson, and the 
Sodergreens, besides many others, helped to build the church; but the 
actual log work was done by trained log builders. The cornerstone 
was laid in 1907. The building was about 20' by 40' with a raised 
platform in the west end. There were three arched windows on each 
side with two facing east. The door was in the northeast corner of 
the church. It was a very nice job and after a few years, the inside 
was wainscoted and the outside was sided with drop siding. These 
improvements helped to make the church warmer. The church was named 
the "Harmony Church" and it was open to all denominations. The 
Harmony Church was a great asset to the community. Everybody used 
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the churchi preachers, farm organizations, politicians and many others 
A barn was built west of the church as many folks came to the meetings 
by horse and buggy. When more cars came into use, it was the common 
thing for someone during a meeting to always be going out to warm up 
the car to keep the engine from freezing. There was no antifreeze 
in those days. The women of the community had a Kensington which was 
the backbone of church activities. About 1960, this building was sold 
to a church group in West Laramie and is now known as Grace Chapel. 

During the years from 1908 to about 1914, the Laramie Valley was 
stirred by three promotional projects. These were the Lake Hattie 
Project, the Denver Laramie and Reality Co.,and the James Lake and 
Bosler Project. 

The Lake Hattie people, who came from Tennessee, got a reservoir 
right from the Laramie River in 1903. They enlarged the pioneer 
Canal from the Laramie River to the Sodergreen Lake. They then dug 
the large supply canal from the Sodergreen Lake north. ; .to Lake Hattie. 
Then a dam was built about 3 miles east of Lake Hattie across a natural 
fairly large basin, thus forming the Lake Hattie Reservoir. The 
reservoir was filled once to a capacity of 76,000 acre-feet. The 
Union Pacific became alarmed about this water and had the dam condemned 
This project never did operate well for anyone but cost over a million 
and a half dollars. 

The Denver Laramie and Reality Co., started by Eastern capital, 
intended to build a railroad from Denver to the west coast. The 
company bought the Riverside Ranch and renamed it the Lakeside Ranch. 
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And what is interesting to us is that the company started to sell off 
part of the ranch in parcels of 80 acres or more at a very high price 
for those days. Many buyers were brought in and taken to the-ranch 
by hired autos. There was quite a number of men in Laramie who rented 
their cars to haul folks about the country. The car owner was always 
the driver. Mr.Pingitzer was one of the investors at this time and 
his boys John and Albert are still with us. Mr. Drumm, who came from 
Missouri, also stayed. He later sold out to Charley Sterrett. What 
became of the other investors I do not know. The company acquired 
holding as far west as Carbon, Wyoming, and they actually laid rails 
from Denver to Greeley, Colorado. How the project ended I do not know. 

The James Lake and Bosler Project was another irrigation deal and 
like the Lake Hattie Project passed on into oblivion after spending 
a lot of somebody's money. 


CHARACTERS WE KNEW 

There were in the community people I remember as a young boy who 
were very interesting to me. Dirty Pete was one, an old trapper, 
probably one character left over from the days of the mountain men. 

Pete had a trap line on the river and sometimes managed to stop at 

the ranch at meal time. Now Pete never changed his clothes because, 

as he said, he didn't want any human scent on his traps. But as is 

or was the custom, we always asked Pete to eat with us. After he 

had gone, the house had to be aired to get rid of the scent which lingered 


on. 
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Another character was Harman Woods who traveled the road from 
Woods Landing for years with a large black dog. Herman traveled on 
foot and he did a lot of hitchiking. His sanitary habits were about 
equal to Dirty Pete's so that when one had taken him and his dog 
aboard it was a good idea to light up your pipe if you were a smoker, 
and if not, imagine Herman carried a bouquet of roses. 

The most romantic of these early charaters was P.G. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy was a Civil War Veteran who settled on 160 acres just above 
our place. P.G. was Irish and spoke with a rich Irish brogue. He 
had lost two fingers on his right hand in the war. At the time that 
we knew him he was living alone although he had been married. At one 
time the law arrested him for dynamiting fish; but when appearing 
before the judge, P.G. said, "An 1 why should Oi be dynamiting fish wen 
Oi got deer and elk running about in me orchard?" His orchard was a 
quaking aspen grove. Now Mother, being a kind-hearted woman, would 
sometimes bake an apple pie on a Sunday morning, and after our family 
had our Sunday dinner. Mother, Dad, Eva and I would walk the mile or 
more on the way to P.G.'s cabin. When we got to his place he always 
exclaimed, "Faith and bejabbers! Here comes the holy family 1" He 
called us the holy family because we didn't work on Sunday. He was 
a lot of fun and kept a clean cabin. P.G. Murphy had the first 
contract to dig several miles of the Pioneer Canal in 1880. 

PIONEERING DAYS ON THE RIVER 

The first settlers on the river started by homesteading for the 
most part. There were a few who had money and bought or acquired 
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land from tho Union Pacific and the United Staton Covornrnont. Money 
was very scarce so that starting to build a home on a 160-acre 
homestead took a lot of courage and hard work. Most of these home¬ 
steaders worked for the railroad at some time or another. A lot of 
the tools they used belonged to the railroad at some time. I can 
remember seeing the U. P. stamp on many an ax, hammer; or other kind 
of tools. 

The Medicine Bow Forest, which came into being in 1905, was a great 
source of material for all buildings and fences. The homesteader 
was using the forest many years before the forest reserve was established. 
Buck fencing was the order of the day and the road right of way was 
for the most part fenced all the way from Woods Landing to Laramie with 
buck fences. For the most part these fences took one thousand poles 
and three hundred and twenty bucks to the mile. The rancher cut the 
poles and made the bucks during the fall and winter months. The 
early-day bucks were put together with wooden pins because of the 
lack of nails. 

.There were many homesteads taken up in what is now known as the 
Harmony Community. I can recall the names of twency or more men who 
homesteaded. For the most part these people proved up and sold out 
but some added to their holdings and built a home. 

In 1905, when the forest reserves were established, it was possible 
to get a permit to graze cattle on the forest ranges and there were 
ten or twelve ranchers from Woods Landing on down the river who took 
advantage of this. There are only five permits at this time in 
operation as the Forest Service has cut cattle numbers on the forest 




20 to 40%. After running cat tin on the Eoront from 1012 on to 1016 
the permittees formed an association to better handle the operation 
in conjunction with the forest officials. Mr. Jonas Berglund was 
president of the association for many years. I have minutes of 
association annual meetings since 1917 on. The association is still 

active. 

Mr. Berglund loved the forest as he came from a place in Sweden 
that was much like the Fox Park area. He was a first class man for 
the job of running the association. We built a good cow camp at 
Chimney Park, a large log cabin, and a barn to house ten head of 
horses. We' also built corrals for three hundred head of cattle. This 
cow camp was used until the mid-thirties when a CCC camp was 
established at Chimney Park. However, the cabin and barn are still 
there. They were used for several years by the Boy Scouts. Chimney 
Park is now a Boy Scout camp. 

During the time the Chimney Park cow camp was in operation, many 
of the ranchers used the house and barn when they went to the forest 
for timber. Sometimes the boys played tricks on one another. The 
cabin was equipped with a large cook stove and on many occasions there 
would be four coffee pots on the stove at once. One morning one of 
the boys put on his coffee pot, then went out to water his team. He 
left his mitten on the table and one practical joker took a mitten and 
put it into the coffee. I'll not tell you the end of this episode 
as it was not too funny. 

However, a funny thing did occur upon another occasion. Mr. 
Berglund, Nate Johnson, Mr. Sprague and myself were at the camp getting 
out winter wood. It was in September. We all came to the cabin at 
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5 o'clock, took care of the horses and got supper. Having worked hard 
as usual we went to bed at 8 o'clock. Now there was a big pack rat 
that liked to live in the cabin and after we put out the lamp-and 
had gone to bed, this rat started to run around jumping from one bed 
to another, making a great deal of noise, and raising hell in general. 
Well, fir. Berglund said, "We gonna git that rat." So we all got up 
and lit the lamp and we sure must have presented a great sight. We 
were barefooted and had on longjohns. Only Ace Reed could do justice 
to this scene. Well, we cornered the rat under the stove. I got a 
broom, went back of the stove and poked the rat out. Mr. Rat ,came 
out all right, but he started up Mr. Berglund's legs. At this turn 
of events, he burst forth with some ancient Viking incantations that 
must have scared the rat good because he left. We had a good night's 
sleep after all. 

SUNDAY DINNERS 

There were two ranches on the river where the women, in order to 
supplement income, kept paying guests through the summer months. The 
Oscar Sodergreen place was the best equipped for this purpose. The 
Lund ranch also made a practice of having summer guests. The two' 
families were great rivials in this respect. The fishing on the Big 
Laramie was very good and Mrs. Sodergreen had many folks, as did the 
Lunds, who came from as far away as Denver. Most of these people came 
by horse and buggy from Laramie, as the auto was just coming into use. 
After the autos got more popular and folks could go farther afield, 
the big end of the summer resort business resolved into Sunday dinners. 
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Mrs. Lund and Mrs. Sodergreen used to have dinner for as many a3 75 
people. And when 1 talk about dinners, they were really out of this 
world! These folks had large gardens so that there were a lot of 
fresh vegetables. Fish was the main dish. There was also lots of 
home-grown chicken, beef,, and pork; homemade ice cream and pies of all 
kinds. All of this feast for seventy-five cents. No wonder the 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, doctors and many others came out for 
Sunday dinner. I believe some of these people starved for two days 
so that they could eat more. 

Well, my mother, having built a new house, thought that she could 
make a little pin money also. So she started to serve the bankers and 
lawyers also. It 1 was my job to see that there was always plenty of 
fresh fish for Sunday. Now Mr. Edward Ivinson, who was the owner of 
the First National Bank, used to like to come to our place because we 
didn't have such a crowd. He had a large enclosed Winston car driven 
by a chauffeur. And that was some style in those days. 

One of these times when he and his family came out for Sunday 
dinner, he brought along his silver-inlaid, ten-gauge, double- 
barreled shotgun. He wanted to go grouse hunting up on Jelm Mountain. 
Well, I furnished two saddle horses, one for Mr. Ivinson and one for 
the chauffeur. I went along on my horse as the guide. Now Mr. 

Ivinson at this time was 84 years of age and I had my doubts about this 
hunting trip. However, away we went up onto the mountain. Now Jelm 
Mountain is very rough, but our banker was equal to the occasion. Luck 
was with us. We rode right into a large covey of blue grouse. Mr. 
Ivinson jumped off that horse like a cavalry man and bagged six birds 
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in no time. I sure changed my mind about his hunting ability! Well, 
he was a fine old gentleman and lived to be 97. He was a rich man and 
did many good things for Laramie. 

SUMMER ON THE RIGHT OF WAY _- 1907 

In the summer of 1907, the Larame, Hahns Peak and Pacific, 
having built their railroad to Centennial and now cutting right of 
way and building grade south from Centennial for the purpose of 
crossing the Medicine Bow Mountains, they were hiring a great ambunt 
of labor. So Carl, one of my brothers six years my senior, got a 
contract to cut right of way through the quaking aspen and pine groves 
above Albany. I was fourteen years old at the time. Oscar, another 
brother, was eighteen. So the three of us loaded a lumber wagon with 
a camping outfit and all tools necessary for the job which we had 
contracted to do. We left the ranch on the 5th of June, drove north 
around Sheep Mountain, and then south to the Joe McNeally ranch just 
below what is now Albany. From the McNeally ranch we drove up the 
mountains and stopped on a small creek where we set up camp. 

OUr contract called for the cutting of 14 acres of right of way 
200' wide and stumps not over 6" in height. For this we were to be 
paid $40.00 per acre. Now this was no small undertaking for three 
boys when you consider that we lived in a tent, cooked on an old- 
fashioned camp stove and set our table under a big pine tree. However, 
we were young and full of ambition. Carl was the chief cook and boss 
and, if my memory does not fail me, he had a lot to learn about the 
art of cooking. We had quite a supply of canned goods but eggs and 
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bread we had to buy at Centennial. We had one large frying pan that 
was used for evcryting from pancakes to hash. The eggs got a little 
ripe on us but the cook put them in the pancake batter and you didn't 
notice too much as our appetites were always good. For bread we ate 
mostly soda crackers. On one occasion Oscar got some yeast mix from 
Mrs. McNeally. He brought it to the camp and proceeded to make some 
biscuits. He did a wonderful job and I believe should have been given 
the Nobel Prize for creative genius. Those biscuits were so hard we 
used them instead of rocks to throw at the chipmunks. I am sure some 
of them are up there yet. 

- Well, I being the youngest of the three got the rough end of a 
deal sometimes, such as carrying water out to the job. Carl carried 
a quart jar, Oscar carried a 2-quart jar, and I the smallest, carried 
a gallon jug. It was ljard work but great fun. We finished the job 
in six weeks and it was OKed by the engineer. When Carl was paid it 
was in gold. Just imagine 28 twenty-dollar gold pieces. I got thre9 
of them and thought I was a capitalist. It would be great if boys 
nowadays had the opportunity to learn to work like that. I started 
going to high school that fall and childhood was passing. Eva was 
sixteen and going to the University Prep school. 



THE DAY THE ELEPHANTS WENT ON A PICNIC 


It was August first, 1909. I wa3 out to my brother Nate's 
ranch for the summer, and we had started haying. Anna, Nate's wife, 
was in town awaiting the blessed event. The phone rang at six o’clock 
a.m. and Nate was told to come in as soon as possible. There was 
nothing seriously wrong but my brother was rather nervous at the prospect 
of becoming a father again. He had bean a father once before but the 
little girl died. So he hitched up a team of young three-year olds 
he had broken to the spring wagon and took off for town. 

Now it so happened that the Ringling Brothers Circus was to perform 
in Laramie on August the first. The day that the circus came to town 
was one of the really great days of the year for the townspeople and 
those for miles around. In those early days the circus traveled by 
train. The Ringling Brothers Circus, being one of the biggest of its 
kind in the world, presented quite a spectacle, especially the unloading 
of the many railroad cars. There were dozens of animal cages, lions, 
leopards, tigers, bears and many ot^ier kinds of animals, not to. mention 
the zebras, camels and horses. The horses were a wonderful part of 
the whole affair. There were many Shetlands, beautiful riding horses, 
black, white, spotted — in fact, any kind of a fancy horse you could 
think of. Then there were the draft horses that were used to pull the 
great wagons loaded with the animals during the parade. The horses, 
all three hundred of them, were all decked out with their beautiful 
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trappings, some of them just walking along, and others ridden by the 
many girls and men of the circus. But the greatest sight of all was 
the eight horse team pulling the steam calliope. One could hear the 
music played on this instrument a long ways off. And of course there 
were the elephants marching along single file and each holding the 
tail of the one ahead. The job of unloading all of these wagons and 
cages, animals, and tons and tons of circus paraphernalia was something 
to see in itself, and the townspeople took advantage of the excitement. 

Now it so happened that on this August morning in 1909, at about 
eight o'clock, the circus people had ten large elephants standing in 
a group waiting to be taken to the circus grounds which were on North 
Third Steet. All of a sudden for some reason these huge beasts broke 
away from their handlers and started west towards the Laramie River. 

They overran everything in their path. Fences were no object to them, 
and believe me, if ever Laramie had excitement it was when these elephants 
took off. Well, they went to the river and took a good bath. Most 
of them kept on going, some up the stream bed, and others took to the 
road leading out of town. The many ranchers coming into the circus 
met the runaways and many a team of horses ran away. Brother Nate saw 
an elephant coming up the road just as he was about to get to the old 
river bridge, so he got out and unhooked his team, thus avoiding serious 
trouble. Some of the elephants went out as far as the Hutton grove 
which is eight miles from town. There, because they were getting tired, 
they let the handlers get them and return to Laramie. 

This story of the elephants ties in with the birthday of Helen 
Johnson who, on that morning August 1, 1909, was born in a little house 
on Cedar Street with an elephant standing in the back yard. If one 
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were to get the newspaper' of that date he could probably find an 
account of the elephant picnic. Helen Johnson is now Mrs. Jess 
Ter'nune of Los Angeles, California. 

HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 

Some folks who read what I have written said, "Why did you 
stop?" I thought that to go any farther with my story might become 
boring. However, as times have changed so very much between 1907 
and 1967, perhaps it would be well to recall more of the horse and 
buggy days. 

In the fall of 1907 school in Laramie started the day after Labor 
Day. My folks sent me in to Laramie to enter high school. Now Laramie 
did not have a high school until the year 1906 as anyone wishing to 
go on above the eighth grade went to the prep school at the University 
of Wyoming. In most towns of Wyoming there were high schools in ' 
operation. What is interesting here as far as this story is concerned 
is that I had another personality or character enter my life: one 
Vemon Simmons who was brought to .the house by Emma Howell Knight," the 
superintendent of schools at that time. Mrs. Knight asked if Vernon 
could stay with us. Well, as my folks were still on the ranch I 
really did not know what to say. However, I took the young man in. 
Vernon was six months younger than I. His folks were in the mining 
business up on Lake Creek in the Medicine Bow Mountains. Now Vern, 
as I shall call him, had only finished the fifth grade. All his life 
he had lived on a farm or in the mountains. Well, 


upon getting away 
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from home and out on his own, so to speak, he was just like a young 
colt feeling free as the wind. He was a good lad though and there was 
nothing vicious in his makeup. The school superintendent put him in 
the sixth grade, but because of his age he went through the eighth 
grade within the next two years and entered high school when I was 
going on to my junior year. 

Laramie High had 120 students at this time and there were enough 
big boys to make up a football team. So we organized a team with the 
blessing of the school and the help of the businessmen of the town. 

The merchants of Laramie put up money for our uniforms and other 
equipment. As a football team we were probably pretty green; never¬ 
theless , Laramie High played nearly all the high school teams in 
Wyoming during the two years I played with the team, and we won most 
of our games. In 1911 we won the state championship. Vem and I 
played in the tackle spots. 

Now what I am trying to show in this narrative is the tremendous 
difference between our youth and the youth of today. Yes, we had 
our parties and dances, our school plays, and other athletic activities 
such as basketball and track. But one must remember that we were 
still in the horse and buggy days even if there were a few autos ■ 
coming into the picture. In the spring and fall of the school year 
we had real hay rides. Being a ranch boy, I was the one who had to 
hire the teams and hay wagons for these occasions. These hay rides 
were very popular both with the faculty and the students. We would 
drive out to some place in the hills east of town where a big bonfire 
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would be built. Weinies and marshmallows were roasted to go with lots 
of other good food furnished by the girls, and believe me, a good 
time was had by all. 

Another activity, believe it or not, was the annual trip to Pilot 
Knob which is eight miles due east of Laramie. This trip was a hike 
and we usually had about twenty-five go along. As many girls as boys 
made this trip. We carried our lunch and upon reaching the top of the 
Knob, usually around twelve o'clock, a picnic was held. The elevation 
on the top is"3,600 feet above sea level, and the view is really 
wonderful. You can see the vast expanse of the Laramie plains to the 
north, the Medicine Bow Mountains to the west, and to the south the 
high snow-covered Colorado Rockies. Can you imagine anyone nowdays 
walking all that distance? Sure we were tired by the time we got 
home, but the trip was worth the effort. 

And speaking of hiking, Vern was the lad that had it in his blood. 
He would persuade me to go with him, and the walks the two of us took 
would have satisfied Bobby Kennedy. One of our trips that we used to 
take was up the old Telephone Canyon road over into the Tie City area, 
then turn north and come home by way of Pilot Knob — a trip of about 
thirty miles. Telephone Canyon got its name when the Telephone Company 
built the first telephone line between Laramie and Cheyenne. The 
Tie City name came from the fact that when the Union Pacific was 
built through the territory, ties for the railroad were cut in this 
area. The Canyon and the Tie City area is now known as the Happy 
Jack. Pole Mountain is within this country and is now developed into 


a ski area. 
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Another trip we boys made was out to the ranch on the Big Laramie. 
My folks kept a team in Laramie and, on one long weekend, father 
asked me to bring the team and wagon out to the ranch and then return 
on the stage. So on a Friday afternoon Vern and I drove to the 
ranch and stayed overnight. On Saturday, instead of going to town by 
stage, we proceeded to climb Jelm Mountain (elevation 9,664 feet) 
just to use up some of our energy. Then on Sunday morning at ten 
o'clock we made a lunch of half a loaf of bread and a few slices of 
bacon and took off on foot for Laramie, twenty-three miles away. We 
got to town at four o'clock, having averaged about four miles'an hour.# 
We made other trips to the fishing streams during the four years 
Vern lived with the family. 

Well, I must now go back to my sister, Eva, who, as I said, was 
going to the University prep school. Vern and Eva naturally became 
good friends and Vern's mother invited her out to their place on Lake 
Creek to visit for two weeks in the summer of 1908. The next year 
Mr. Simmons had moved to the Rambler Mine in the upper Douglas Creek 
country. Eva went to the mine to visit and there she met a young 
mining engineer, Howard Gray. To the great shock of all of us, my 
family and Vern's, Eva and Howard ran away and got married. Well, 
this turned out just fine. Howard came from a good family back in'- 
Ohio. He had a good education and they raised a nice family of three. 
Well, I shall not tell any more about Eva here, as she went out into 
the world a happy bride. 





WORKING ON THE RANCH 


Memory now brings me back to the ranch. I graduated from high 
school in the spring of 1911. Father and Mother were alone out there. 
Mother had done her best to get the girls educated, and my parents 
thought that I could be of some help to them in the ranching business.' 
And here again one can see the great difference between the way people 
thought and lived in 1911 and 1967. At this time, fifty-six years 
ago, the Laramie River ranches were still owned by the pioneers who 
had settled them. They realized that a change was coming and new 
people began to come into the country. For one thing, the population 
in the United States was growing and the demand for food was increasing. 
The rancher was understocked as the demand for beef was also good. 

One of our neighbors, Mr. Charley Sodergreen, sold out to Durant and 
McLaughlin. Mr. Sodergreen moved to Laramie. Within a year or two 
Durant bought out McLaughlin's interest in the ranch. It was the 
year 1913 and Europe was in a turmoil. The Balkan countries were at 
war. All the great powers of western Europe were anxious to be at each 
other's throats. This was having a profound effect on the world and 
reached into the Big Laramie Valley to the people in the ranching 
business. Horses were in great demand by the French, Italian, and 
British governments. The ranches that had a good supply of horses sold 
a great many head at $135 apiece. All they had to do to sell these 
horses was to prove that a horse was sound and had been ridden. This, 
of course, made things good for the bronc buster. Many a young 
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cowboy got thrown a lot of times riding out these horses for the 
foreign horse buyers. The first of August, 1914, came and all of 
western Europe went to war. The world changed never to see things 
as they had been before that date. It also changed things on the 
ranches. The rancher started to stock up to meet the demand for 
beef. 

Carl went to work for Mr. Durant in 1912 for $40 a mohth, room 
and board. Forty dollars a month was top wages. Many a rancher 
kept help through the winter for room and board plus tobacco and 
maybe a new pair of overalls. Most of the work that Carl was required 
tc do was with cattle as Durrant was a trader and worked with Ben 
Kemper of the Denver Livestock Commission Company. During the years 
1912 and 1913, Mr. Durant shipped into this valley several thousands 
of head of cattle. These cattle were sold 'to ranchers on the Big 
and Little Laramie Rivers, many going into North Park, Colorado. 

On some occasions Carl asked me if I could help deliver cattle. 
This was a job I liked and especially on one job we had quite an 
interesting time. Gramm and Roach bought a hundred head of Texas cows 
to be delivered to a place they owned up on Jim Creek. Jim Creek 
is a tributary of the Laramie River and about thirty miles south of 
the Durant place. We took two days to make the trip. The time was 
in October and the weather was good but getting cold. Now these 
Texas cows were white faces with plenty of horns as they were getting 
along in years. They were thin and could run like deer. Well, Carl 
and I turned them out of the ranch through a pair of bars in the south 
fence. When those cows hit that open country they thought they were 
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on their way to Texas. For about five miles they hit a pretty fast 
clip and the horses had a real time keeping up with the leaders. 
However, we finally got the bunch settled down and headed for Horse 
Ranch Pass, which is a pass between Bull Mountain and Red Mountain. 

It was named thus because at one time some men ran horses in this 
place. We went through the pass, which brought us out onto the Big 
Laramie at the old Schroeder place. Here we stopped for the night and 
fed the cows'hay. The next day we started out at eight o'clock and 
as the cows traveled well we got to the Jim Creek ranch by three 
o'clock. 

The man staying at Jim Creek was an old timer, by name A1 Johnson, 
no relation of ours.. A1 was about sixty-five years old and a bachelor. 
He had homesteaded this place. Well, we put the cows in one corral 
and A1 asked us to come up to the cabin and get something to eat. This 
sure sounded good to us, so after taking care of the horses we went 
into the house where A1 fed us a pretty good meal of sow belly, beans, 
biscuits and coffee. 

About the time we got through eating, Mr. Gramm and Meal Roach 
drove up in their Franklin car. They had come out from Laramie to 
see about the cows. After sitting in the cabin for some time Mr. 

Gramm went out to take a look at the cows. When he came back he 
said to Carl and me, "Will you boys go out to the corral and cut the 
thin cows into the next pen joining the corral they are in?" "Sure 
thing," we said, and away we went knowing that these cows were all 
pretty thin. Well, we looked them over for awhile, then opened the 
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gate and run them all into the next pen. It was about five o'clock 
at the time we got back to the cabin where old A1 was starting to make 
supper. Mr. Gramm got up and went out to take a look at our work. 

He soon came in and said, "Hell, you didn't cut out any thin cows!" 

So we told him we couldn't tell any difference in them as they were 
all thin. "I guess you*-re sure .right on that one," Gramm said, and 
dropped the matter. 

Well, Al was busy mixing up a batch of biscuits, frying potatoes, 
and frying some steak, all of which smelled mighty appetizing. When 
the cook called, "Come and get it!" we were sure ready. Upon passing 
the biscuits to Mr. Gramm, who was about sixty years old and maybe his 
stomach wasn't too good, he said to Al, "These things are so heavy 
they would sink a battleship." Now this statement about his cooking 
took Al by surprise, but he rose to the occasion and said in a very 
firm voice, "Shucks, man, when I opened the oven door those biscuits 
went right up to the ceiling!" Well, with a lot more banter and a 
little scotch, a good time was had by all. 

Carl and I came home the next day after having a very pleasant 
trip. The cows, however, didn't £o so well. The winter got rough 
and a lot of them died. Mr. Kemper of the Denver Livestock Company 
was shipping to Mr. Durant a steady stream of all kinds of cattle for 
the purpose of resale to the ranchers in the country around Laramie. 
Quality wasn't taken into account in those days as it is now. A lot 
of these cattle were from the Middle West and Texas and consisted of 
dairy stock. In January of 1913, Mr. Durant received four hundred 
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head of yearling Shorthorn steers. He didn't have too much hay on 
hand, and after holding the cattle two weeks with feed getting short 
and no one buying cattle at that time of year, things didn't look 
very prosperous. Then we got hit with a foot of snow. The market on 
cattle dropped and Mr. Kemper called the ranch and told Durant to 
send the steers into Laramie. In all that snow, and with the short 
days at that time of the year, this turned out to be a real day’s 
work. Well, we left the ranch at four o'clock in the morning in 
the dark and cold. I was leading the herd with a load of hay. The 
hay was on a bobsled pulled by a team of mules. There were riders 
along to keep the cattle moving. By twelve o'clock we had gone 
twelve miles and the cattle were strung out for over a mile.' The 
day was good as to weather, and we got into the stockyards at Laramie 
at six o'clock in the evening. This made fourteen hours of steady ■ 
cattle driving, but in that day nothing was said about work of this 
kind as it was just one job a ranch man had to do. This was part of 
the good old days but it's different now and much better with the 
good roads and trucks. Mr. Durant continued to ship in and sell 
cattle for restocking until 1918 when he sold out to Otto Dreyer 
and moved to California. 

In the spring of 1914, my father, along with Carl and me, leased 
from Mr. A. A. Hyde of Witchita, Kansas, 960 acres of land on the 
Upper Riverside Ranch. Mr. Hyde got this land on a mortgage fore¬ 
closure. He had lent the Denver, Laramie and Real Estate Company 
$40,000 and had taken as security two thousand acres of land. Our 
contract with him called for us to fence the land as it was part 
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of the old Riverside Ranch and had to be fenced out of their holdings. 
This was quite a fencing job because of the pattern in which the land 
layj it called for five and a half miles of fence. We were, also to 
put up all of the hay for half of the crop, and then buy the other half 
at market price. We got all of the pasture. 

Being young and ambitious, this looked like a good thing to 
Carl and me. We went to work on the fence about the first of June, 

1914. Mr. Hyde was to buy the wire and staples, and we furnished 
the posts. Treated posts had not come into the picture at that time 
and we were using untreated timber. 

There was at home a large amount of quaking aspen timber which 
could be used for posts. Posts were set two rods apart which makes 
160 posts to the mile, so this called for over a thousand posts with 
corner braces, gates, etc. This timber was standing and green, and 
as everyone knows, green aspen is real heavy. We cut the posts in 
16-foot lengths for hauling. We hauled the timber with two 4-horse 
teams an average of four to five miles to where the fence was to be 
built. Along with all the fence building, the meadows had to be 
irrigated, old hay pens cleaned up, and some ditches cleaned. Well, 
that summer of 1914 was a real busy time with the haying and the fencing 
of the hay stacks of which there were thirty-five, it being a good 
hay year. The fact was that Carl and I were young and strong and 
willing to work because we thought some money could be made on this 
deal and this could give us a start in the ranching business on our 
own. Prices were not very good though, and as we didn't have cattle 
of our own the first year, our hay was sold to John Goetz for six dollars 
a ton, with one dollar a head for the pasture. We sold Mr. Goetz two 
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hundred tons of hay, keeping one hundred tons which we hauled up to 
the home ranch for the cattle father had. Our contract with Mr. Hyde 
was for three years and things were working out very well. We bought 
some cattle, and with the income from these and from the sale of hay 
and pasture, it was possible to make some money. Mr. Hyde was a doctor 
who came up with the formula for mentholatum and was a rich man. Our 
contract could have been renewed in the spring of 1917, but both Carl 
and I were drafted into the Army. We were to report for duty on the 
first of November, so we thought it would be better not to go in for 
a new lease. 

During the three years Carl and 1 had the lease with Mr. Hyde, 
the Riverside Ranch was going through a lot of change as it had three 
different foremen. One of these was a Jack Cleary. We met Mr. Cleary 
under most unusual circumstances. One day in September, 1916, we 
were bringing home a small bunch of cattle and had opened a gate 
leading from some of the Hyde land into a field which was part of the 
old Riverside. About the time we were to run the cattle through 
the gate a large Paige car drove up and stopped in the gate. One 
of the men in the car stepped out. He was a big man dressed like 
a real Westerner, ten gallon hat and all. Without any ceremony he 
said, "Whose cattle are these?" We told him that they were ours. "Well, 
who in hell is ours'?" the man said, and we told him. "You can't 
take them through here," he said, and reached into the car and got 
one of the biggest pistols I had ever seen. This sure surprised us 
as we had never seen the man before. We didn’t say anything but our 
would-be bad man kept working himself up into quite a rage. He pointed 
the gun at Carl but with all the calm in the world Carl said, "Go 
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ahead and shoot if you got guts enough." At that he came over 
to where I sat on my horse and struck my horse on the nose with 
the gun. This caused the horse to swing around real quick, where¬ 
upon I got mad and started to take down my rope while I yelled at 
Carl I was going to rope Mr. Bad Man. But it wasn't td be. The 
guy ran and jumped into his car and took off. We were real happy 
to see him go. Well, he must have felt guilty because he went into 
the sheriff and said he was attacked by two big Sv/edes out at the 
ranch. Mr. Jackson, the sheriff, called on us and we told him what 
had happened. We met Mr. Cleary in town one day and he tried to be 
friendly but we thought he was too much of a nut for that. Mr. Cleary 
didn’t stay very long but I always wonder if the gun was loaded. 

The fall of 1917 was a busy time for us because we were ordered 
to report for duty on the first of October. My father had 135 head 
of cattle up on the forest and they were to be taken off this summer 
range on the first of October. Father didn't ride as my brother and 
I did all of the cattle work. So we asked the draft board for more 
time and we got until November firs.t before we had to report for 
duty. Well, the old folks decided to sell the cattle and rent the 
ranch. They had a house in Laramie which they remodeled into three 
apartments and here is where they stayed. It was a sad time, though, 
for us all because of the moving from our ranch home and the uncertainty 
of what might happen because of the war. 
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WORLD WAR I 

Carl and I reported to the draft board at six o'clock p-m., 
November 1/ 1917* We left Laramie at ten o'clock aboard a train 
loaded with draftees for Fort Lewis, American Lake, Washington. 

This train picked up men at all the towns in Wyoming so that by 
the time the train got out of Evanston it was well loaded. We 
arrived at Camp Lewis about noon, November the third. We also 
arrived into a different world with all of the business of getting 
inducted into the army. You would have thought we were a lot of 
criminals the way the officers and noncoms were yelling orders at 
us. 

Camp Lewis was in the process of being built as were all the 
camps in the United States at that time. Well, we finally got into 
a barracks that was still being worked on. We had cots to sleep on 
but no matressess. There was no heat in the buildings, and as the 
weather was foggy and cold, sleeping was quite a chore. However, 
everyone was in the same boat as we were all draftees except some 
old army men who were there to train us. We got shots for this and 
that, and were vaccinated for everything from blackleg to smallpox. 
We were lined up and told to snap out of it. It was right face, 
left face, and about face until you didn't know which way your head 
was on. If you didn't keep step right off the bat a sergeant took 
you for special drill. He walked along yelling, "One, two, three, 
four, dam you, hip, hip, one,two, three, fourl" Then they 
gave us some uniforms. This was done by going past an open door 
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where two soldiers grabbed clothes out of a largo box and threw them 
at you. These uniforms never fit the person they'were intended for, 
especially the shoes. The boys spent half of the night trading until 
one got some kind of a fit. The United States sure wasn't ready in 
any way to equip an army. As things turned out, I didn't stay at 
Camp Lewis very long. Six days from the time the bunch from Laramie 
got to camp we were loaded on a train and headed east. My brother 
Carl was not in this group so we were separated at the very start. 

Seven days over the Great Northern Railroad and we were unloaded 
at Hoboken, New Jersey. It was on a Sunday afternoon, cold and snowy. 
From Hoboken we took a ferry boat across the Hudson River onto Long 
Island. Here we were taken to Camp Mills and lodged in tents—no 
heat, outside toilets, no mess halls, and very poor food. I was 
assigned to Company C, 142nd Regiment, 41st Division. This outfit 
was National Guard and most of the men were from North and South 
Dakota. Well, we stayed at Camp Mills ten days and then shipped over 
to Camp Merrit, New Jersey. Here they got the outfit ready to go 
aboard ship for England. On the tenth of December we got up at four 
o'clock a.m. and marched to a railroad station where we boarded and 
were taken again to Hoboken. We arrived at the pier at eleven o'clock 
a.m. and after standing in line with full pack for six hours it was 
our turn to climb the gangplank and go aboard. 

The ship was the Leviathan and at that time was the largest 
passenger ship in the world. When the United States declared war 
on Germany this ship was taken by Uncle Sam, remodeled into a troop 
carrier, and renamed. The German name had been The Fatherland. 
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The Leviathan carried several hundred thousand troops across the 
Atlantic. When I went on her it was her' first trip as a troop ship. 
She sailed alone without convoy and carried 14,000 troops and crew. 
There were also 400 nurses along. 

Well, after a good crossing, and no subs to bother us, we landed 
at Liverpool on Christmas eve. From here we were sent across England 
to Winchester. It was Christmas morning when we got off the train and 
it was dark and cold. The boys weren't saying much until one guy 
yelled "Merry Christmas 1" and nearly lost his scalp. Three miles from 
Winchester was a camp called Wenneldown and here is where we stopped 
for two weeks. An English camp for sure. Barracks of cold metal, 
no heat, no bath houses, outside toilets, and very poor food. No 
one was sorry when they pulled us out of this camp and sent us across 
the channel from Southhampton to Le Havre, France. England and 
France were a sorry mess at this time and the American army was their 
salvation. At Le Havre we got into a 'camp* that had round tents where 
twelve men slept head to the outside and feet to .the middle. I 
thought, "Well, now I have seen everything!" but little did I know 
about what was to come. In two days we left Le Havre, boarded a 
bunch of "40 and 8" cars (40 men and 8 horses) which we rode for a 
day and a half, and arrived at a place called La Cortine. The 
barracks at La Cortine were shot full of great holes because the 
place had been shelled by artillery. It was here that a regiment of 
Russian soldiers revolted in November when the Russian revolution 
started. Well, we didn't stay at this place but two days when it 
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was go aboard the "40 and 8" again and onto the Gondocourt training 
arca> Our train stopped here at Gondocourt at about seven a.m. and 
all aboard were ordered out to stand at attention alongside the train. 
We were a sorry looking bunch having spent two nights in the box cars. 
Very soon after lining up, six Army officers came along and started 
to select men for their companies. You were ordered to step one pace 
forward if and when you were picked. Then when the officer doing the 
selecting got all the men he wanted, the men were marched off to join 
the company to which they were to be attached. 

There were fifteen men in the group I was in and I was real happy 
to see Frank Fransen in the bunch. Frank came from Rock River and it 
sure was great to have someone from Wyoming along. We v/ere marched 
about three miles to a small village set in a narrow valley with rather 
high bluffs on either side. There was a good creek running through 
the valley. The name of the place was Bovio, a typical French rural 
village with a town square about two hundred feet each way. And as 
ususl there was a fountain in the middle where tolks watered their 
cattle and got water for their homes. The army unit we joined here 
was the First Battalion, 26th Infantry. I was assigned to D Company, 
Frank Fransen to C Company. Here at last, after thousands of miles of 
travel, we were to settle down to a short period of training before 
being sent to the front. 

The commanding officer of our battalion was Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., son of President Roosevelt. Major Roosevelt was a man about 
five feet, nine inches tall and well built. He was a great one for 

emed that from his actions he felt that he had 


discipline and it se 
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a reputation to live up to. It was a good outfit to be a part of 
as we were in the First American Division and most of the men were 
regular army. We draftees were brought in to build up the division 
to war strength. Battalion strength was one thousand, and company 
strength was two hundred fifty. Bovio was close enough to the front 
so that we could hear the roar of artillery at all times and especially 
at night. Maybe it was planned that way so we would get used to the 
sound of the guns. 

It was here in Company D that I got to know Guy P. Meigs, a lad 

from South Dakota. Guy and I were real'’ army buddies and helped each 

other through many a tough time. I lost track of Guy after our 
discharge from the army for forty years. Then one day in 1959 I got 
a letter from him. He was in Roseberg, Oregon. In the fall of 1961, 

Geil and I went to Yuba City, California, to see our daughter. So 

I went on up to Roseberg to renew my acquaintance with him. This was 
a real joy to us and we had a lot to talk about. And now to get back 
to the war and Company D. 

The First Battalion trained at Bovio for three weeks after I 
joined it, and was then sent into the front lines at Rambucourt. 

Just imagine what all this meant to us men who a short time before 
were back in Wyoming on the ranch. To follow through on all that 
happened during the time that Company D was engaged in active duty, 
from January until the eleventh of November, 1918, would call for the 
writing of a book by itself. The division which had the name of the 
Big Red One and was also called General Pershing's Division was in all 
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t'na major drives from Cantigny and Soissons and on through the 
Argonne Forest. The division lost 4,964 men by being killed in 
combat, and 22,668 by wounds. Killed and wounded from Company D 
during the action were 102. As to the number put out of action by 
wounds, I do not have the figure. Of the number killed I personally 
was acquainted with nineteen of them as they were members of my platoon. 

Well, as everyone knows, an armistice was agreed upon on November 
11, 1918, We were in front of the ancient fortress of Sedan, and if 
the war had not ended, Sedan was to have been the next objective. The 
bombardment stopped at eleven o'clock a.m. and it was all over. How 
did one feel, you may ask? We had seen so much of battle, of long days 
and nights of hardship, that the end brought a confusion of incredulity 
and wonder. The company was in a woods and we now could light fires 
without betraying our location. The men gathered in friendly talk 
or stretched themselves to sleep without waking to find their bodies 
numbed with cold. After being equipped with clothing and many pairs 
of new shoes, the division started its march to the Rhine River on 
November 17th. 

The route followed the beautiful valley of the Moselle River. 

We were all much interested in the vineyards that covered the terraced 
slopes of the valley. As our columns wound their way through the 
picturesque villages and hills that extend for many miles to the west 
of the Rhine, they caught their first view of that fabled stream on 
December 12th. The division entered Coblenz on this date and found 
what to us were luxurious billets in the hotels and private homes. 
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Tne inarch had covered more than two hundred miles and many of the 
men had distressingly s'ore feet. The inhabitants were at first very 
sullen but the Americans soon changed that feeling into respect and 
friendship. Coblenz was called the bridgehead and comprised the territory 
inclosed by an arc whose ends rested upon the river and which was 
described by a radius of thirty kilometers. Divisional headquarters 
were established at a small town called Montabour. My company first 
took up quarters on the neutral zpne in the village of Neuhausen, and 
we were then moved in succession to six other villages up to June.l, 

1919. 

Life during that winter of the occupation consisted mainly of 
guard duty along the neutral zone, drilling, and the wotking of field 
problems. We lived in the houses along with the inhabitants. All in 
all the Americans got along with the German people very well. The 
division was ordered home on August the 18th but did not get back to 
the United States until September. On September 17th the division 
paraded in Washington. The line of march extended from the Capitol 
up Pennsylvania Avenue past the White House where it was reviewed by 
the Vice President and members of the Cabinet. The division then, 
went to Camp Mead, Maryland, where it was demoblized. Thus ended one 
of the great sagas of our times. 

During the time I spent in the army in Germany, we were given 
passes to many parts of France. Having gotten paid on the first of 
April, 1919, for the first time for many months, I put in for a pass 
to Paris. The pass was issued with the stipulation that you had 
three hundred francs or more. It so happened that my pay was 1850 
francs, so I was in good shape as to finances. I went to Paris on 
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board a troop train carrying more than a hundred men, all going on 
pass. We arrived in Paris on a Saturday afternoon. I don't remember 
the date, but as Sunday was Easter and Paris was putting on quite an 
Easter parade, it sure was real interesting. During the four days 
that I spent in Paris I visited all of the historic and famous places. 

X walked from the Arc de Triomphe down the Champs Elysees, a distance 
of over one mile. At this time both sides of the Champs Elysees were 
filled hub to hub with captured German cannon. This street is about 
a hundred feet wide and ends at the Place de la Concorde. Then on • 
across the Place de la Concorde you enter the Galleries of the Louvre 
where art treasures from all over the world are kept. The Luxembourg 
Galleries on across the Seine River, with its wonderful display of 
marble sculpture, was to me one of the greatest things that I have 
ever seen. 

I got acquainted with a British soldier who was stationed in Paris 
and he was a great help as he knew how to get around. We went to see 
Napoleon's tomb which is placed in a round pit about fifty feet across 
and fifteen feet in depth. You walk around the tomb and view it from 
above. The Russians gave this tomb to the French. It is built in 
seven shades of marble and the lighting is such that the colors are 
always changing. We also saw the Crystal Palace and a lot of other historical 
places that, at this time, X cannot tell the names of. 

One interesting object the French had on display was a shell that 
was shot from seventy-five miles away by the Big Bertha. As you know, 
the Germans used the Big Bertha to shell Paris. One of these shells 
hit a church on Easter Sunday and eighty-four people were killed. We 
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got to go into this church. Another place of very great interest was 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. And on a small island in the Seine River 
was the old guillotine where hundreds of people were beheaded during 
the French Revolution. 

After seeing all of this in Paris, the next day we went out to 
Versailles and spent the day. I do not have the ability to describe 
this place and do it justice. I went through the Palace of Versailles 
which contains many rooms and these rooms are very large. A few of 
them are named from Greek mythology, such as, the room of Apollo, the 
room of Venus, etc. In all these rooms are wonderful tapestries that 
show why the room was named. The most famous is the Hall of Mirrors 
where the German peace treaty was signed on June 28, 1919. 

Well, my pass to Paris was really wonderful and I returned to 
Company D in the Army of Occupation in Germany with a better knowledge 
of French history. As some of the men in the Army of Occupation were 
allowed to come home ahead of the division, I arrived home on July 
29th, 1919, after sailing from St. Nazaire, France, on a small Dutch 
ship called the Rhinedam. The time spent in the army was twenty-one 


months. 



WAR EXPERIENCES 


I have told in a former chapter how the trainload of replacements 
for the First Division arrived at Menecourt in the Gondrecourt 
training area. But I would like to add this detail to the trip from 
La Cortine to Menecourt where we arrived at 7:00 a.in. after the 
experience of riding in the "Chevaux-8, Hommes-40" or "8 horses or 
40 men" cars. These cars, unlike American boxcars, were much smaller. 
The French had installed in them two benches placed back to back and 
running the full length of the cars. Also, there were benches on each 
side of the door and one which ran full length of the car opposite the 
door. We were crowded forty men into each .car and because of the 
benches there was no place to stretch out and rest. After the train 
started, the men sat on the benches for awhile until everyone was 
getting rather tired as we all had heavy packs. These consisted of 
two blankets, emergency rations, shelter tent half, extra shoes, 
underwear, bayonet, steel helmet, entrenching tools, and a canteen of 
water. In addition to this pack, was a nine-pound rifle, and two gas 
masks (one French and one British). We also carried one hundred rounds 
of ammunition in our belts. Now with forty men and all of that 
equipment there was no room left to lie down because of these benches. 
Here is where the Yanks showed some good sense. At the suggestion 
of one guy we opened the car door and proceeded to throw the benches 
to the birds. This accomplished, we unrolled our packs, made up our 
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beds, and got a far better night's rest. The French took the hint 
and quit putting benches in the cars. 

As I have told before, the men who were picked to join Company 
D, First Battalion, 26th Infantry, marched about three miles to the 
small village of Bovio. It was here at Bovio that I met the men of 
the second platoon. Company D, and Sergeant Dabney Pritchard, platoon 
sergeant. And it is Sergeant Pritchard whom I remember the most 
about except Guy P. Meigs. Pritchard was from Georgia—6 feet two 
and straight as a ramrod? nine years in the army; very little education 
as he did not read or write very well. He had studied his infantry 
drill regulations and knew them by heart. He knew his soldiering 
both on and off duty mighty well, indeed. On duty he was all spit 
and polish, but when off duty he believed in getting as much out of 
life as he could. 

There were eighteen of us billeted in the hayloft of a large 
stone barn and to get up to the loft we climbed a rickety ladder 
that you would swear wouldn't hold a rabbit, but it never did break. 
These billets were real cold as we had no heat; the climate was 
damp and cold as it rained most of the time. There was a water 
trough in front of the barn where we got water in a 14-quart pail 
for washing up in the morning. Towels were a problem and if one 
tried to keep a clean one everybody around used it. You can see 
this wasn't the Waldorf Hotel1 The army did not provide any laundry 
service so that you had to get some French woman to at least wash 
your underwear and a few pairs of socks. The food was poor and 
consisted mainly of beans and more beans, army slum, bread, and coffee. 
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All of this miserable living, and much more with rigid training 
and long marches within sound of the guns up on the front, was 
designed to make us tough and turn us into so-called fighting men. 

The draft men had a hard time to get used to the program but the old 
army men took things in stride. We usually came in from the training 
area in the evening at five o’clock, formed for retreat, and then 
had supper. Most of the boys spent the evening reading and writing 
letters home. Not so Sergeant Pritchard. There was a bottle of Vin 
Rouge to be consumed along with a generous helping of cognac. The 
result of these nightly escapades was that Mr. Pritchard usually got 
to the top of the ladder, but no farther. Having gotten that far he 
would call, "Johnson, hey, Johnson, I can't get up," so I had, or 
rather did, pull him up and put him in his bed. This usually happened 
about eleven o'clock at night. Everyone was to be in bed and all 
lights out at ten. The only lights we had were candles. 

In training, here at Bovio, we were taught the French and British 
methods of trench warfare; how to throw hand grenades, use rifle grenades, 
use the bayonet, and fire the French automatic rifle which was called 
the Cnauchat. This automatic rifle was issued for the first time to 
troops. It was pretty effective up to two hundred yards. The darned 
thing kicked like a mule and if you didn't watch out you lost a lot 
of skin off your cheek. It would jam a lot and you had to pull a 
pin on the side which..let it fall apart. We had to learn to "strip" 
it, as they said, then reassemble the bloomin' beast all within a 
minute. The gun used a semi-circular clip which carried eighteen 
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rounds of ammunition to the clip. We were also taught to put on our 
gas masks and within seconds or you were counted dead. Imitation 
gas clouds were used in this training. We had specialists train us 
in the use of the 37-mm gun and trench mortar. These trainers were 
from the French Chasseurs, that part of the devil-may-care army 'corps. 

In training, unhappily, we had some accidents in learning to throw 
the hand grenades and to use the rifle grenade. Our training period 
was short, and one day off we marched to Sanzey, another small village 
ten miles from the front. As troops did not use the roads in day¬ 
light, we marched from Sanzey into Rambucourt after dark. 

Rambucourt was support position and consisted of a few stone 
buildings that hadn't been destroyed by shell fire and a lot of dugouts. 
The feeling that comes over one as you march along through the dark 
with iour eyes on the many rockets and star shells being shot up is 
one of dread. As you get closer the men are ordered to take to the 
borrow pits and walk in single file. The closer you get to the front 
the sound of the guns grow in intensity and the machine gun fire reminds 
you of a strong wind in the trees. You are ordered to carry your 
British gas mask at the alert. And from that time on until the out¬ 
fit is relieved from the front, this gas mask is always there on your 
chest ready for use at any moment. The fear of gas by the army was 
greater than other means of killing. Gas alarms were numerous all 
up and down the front. These alarms consisted mainly of claxon horns 
and with men so nervous about gas it was a common thing to hear 
this alarm going off lots of times when there was nothing to be alarmed 


about. 
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One day after we were established in this support position. 
Sergeant Pritchard and I were sitting in the entrance of a dugout 
with two other soldiers eating our beans when the gas guard wound 
up his claxon horn. The entrance to the dugout was about four feet 
wide so that Pritchard was sitting across from an Italian lad by the 
name of Gelardi. When the alarm sounded, Gelardi, who had his mouth 
full of beans, gave a mighty blow to clear his mouth and Pritchard 
received the full force of those beans squarely in his face. This 
was another false alarm. Gelardi and the rest of us got our masks 
on fast, but the sarge was’ so busy wiping beans off his face he made 
a mess about putting on his mask. Mr. Pritchard may not have been an 
educated man but the way he handled his language towards that Italian 
was classic. 

After ten days in this support position the battalion was moved 
to a front line position and there is where we received our baptism 
of fire. I was a corporal by then and was in charge of an automatic 
gun squad. We had two automatics, four musette bags of clips, contain¬ 
ing 360 rounds of ammunition, besides our regular service rifles. The 
squad was assigned a short piece of trench which ended against a small 
creek and we were told that the enemy sometimes tried to come into 
our lines by coming up the creek. It was our second night here when 
the Germans pulled a raid on our battalion. It was about 10:00 p.rt. 
when we were boxed in by a heavy artillery barrage, and we had been 
told that when the barrage lifted the German infantry would be coming 
in. Well, this was it—and it was terrifying. My teeth started to 
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chatter and I couldn't stop them. The night was cold and I think 
when the action started, one started to warm up. Well, we stop¬ 
ped the enemy before he got through our wire which was always put 
up out front for defense. We took a few casualties during the action 
but we had our baptism of fire and this helped to make things easier 
for the future; but one lives with fear always when in combat. After 
three weeks in this front line position we were relieved by the 26th 
Division. It is not my purpose to follow through : during that long 
summer of 1918, except to tell about the time that Sergeant Pritchard 
hid out. 

After being relieved by the 26th Division from the Ansauville 
sector, we were sent north into the Cantigny sector. It was here in 
this sector that the Germans had driven a salient in their early 
spring offensive in March. The enemy now occupied the town of Cantigny 
which was situated on a high ridge from which they could direct 
artillery fire for miles around. The First Division was given the 
task of retaking the town. After a week's intensive training, the 
28th Infantry was assigned the job of making the first attack. The 
28th did a wonderful job by taking the objective within an hour after 
our barrage on the town was lifted. But taking the town was the easy 
part as the enemy counterattacked and my unit was brought up and 
thrown into the fight. It was the 29th of May. The enemy made his 
assault early in the morning and the main force of his attack fell 
on the First Battalion, 26th Infantry. The day was warm and dry which 
added to the discomfort of the men. The reason for this discomfort 
was because of the chalk formation in the area. When a shell burst 
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it threw up clouds of white chalk and it wasn't long until we were 
all covered with this white dust. However, the enemy could not 
retake the town and things quieted down in the evening. We had 
been so busy all through the day that no rations or food of any 
kind could be brought in. After dark, Captain Fremle, our company 
commander, organized a chow patrol of twelve man to go to the rear 
and meet the patrol carring food up from the company kitchen. The 
kitchens were usually placed in some place back of the lines and 
it was the duty of the mess sergeant to see that food was sent into 
the front lines. This chow patrol was to be led by Pritchard but no 
one could find him. The captain gave me the patrol and said to get 
that grub back as fast as we could. We also took our 49 canteens to 
fill with water. The kitchen was about three miles to the rear but 
ovr patrol met the other group coming in about half way. I had to 
detail four men :to go on back with the kitchen patrol for the purpose 
of filling the canteens with water. The food consisted of bread, 
roast beef, boiled potatoes, boiled rice, and coffee; the food was 
in containers which kept it warm. Well, we got the rations back to 
the company and distributed it among the men. But still no sign, of 
old Sarge. I thought he was gone for good when he crawled out of a 
hole and said, "Don't I get anything to eat?" I was real glad to 
see him, and also half sore because he hid out on us. "Well, Johnson, 
he said,. "I was just plumb scairt to get out of that hole." My 
reason for telling this little incident is to show the effect on one 
when under battle conditions. 


A few days after Cantigny was secured and the counter-attacks 
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stopped, my battalion was pulled back into a support position. 

Company D was in a trench which ran parallel with the edge of a 
large wooded area. Within these woods were more trenches boarding 
what was called "No Man's Land". Company A was in these forward 
trenches and was thus on the main line facing the Germans about 
three hundred yards away. The enemy must have decided to take 
another try at pushing us out as they laid down a heavy barrage which 
reached into the area where Company D was entrenched. This action 
started at six o'clock in the morning. Major Roosevelt was with our 
company that morning as he usually discussed things with Captain 
Fremle. As the two officers were talking, a runner from A Company 
came through and reported that A Company was pretty well shot up 
and needed help. At this news Roosevelt jumped out of the trench and 
gave orders for Dv Company to advance into the woods in support of A 
Company. This we did, and on the double. When we reached the woods, 
another messenger came up to the major and reported that the Germans 
were penetrating the machine gun company to the left. Major Roosevelt 
decided to go see for himself. X was standing just.behind him and nB 
spun around and said, "You follow me." Well, you do as you are told, 
so down through the woods we went and after going a short distance I 
was sent back to report to Captain Fremle and have D Company extend 
its line to cover the machine gun company also. Things happen so fast 
under this kind of action that, as I look back, it all seems like a 
dream. 


•t 
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Well, years later, about 1936, Mr. Roosevelt carr.e through 
Laramie during the presidential election campaigning for the 
Republican party. I read in the paper that he would be at the 
Connor Hotel on a certain evening. So I told my wife that I would 
go in and see him. Now, I don't know if he had been told about 
me coming to see him. Nevertheless, when I walked up to him in 
the hotel lobby he shook hands with me and said, "Come up to my 
room and let's visit awhile." We talked over our times with the 
26th Infantry in France and he verified the story I have just told. 

Mr. Roosevelt was a lieutenant colonel at that time. He was wounded 
at Soissons by a machine gun bullet in his legs. He also said that 
if war came he had the promise of being a brigade commander. While 
we were talking the chairman of the Wyoming Republican Committee came 
in and said the banquet room was full and they were waiting on him. 

We had been having such a good time that he hated to stop our visit. 
But then he said, "Come and go to the banquet with me." Now this 
I sure hated to do but he took me with him and we sat down at the 
head table. Someone surely lost out. He was a chip off the old 
block I When the Seocnd World War came, he served with distinction 
and died on the beaches of Normandy. I have always felt honored 
to have served with him in time of war. 

The Big Red One continued to fight in all the major engagements 
through the summer and finally it was sent into the Army of Occupation 
in Germany. 
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Having arrived in Germany, Company D took up quarters through 
the winter in five different villages. The men were billeted in 
the homes and lived right along with the German people. This worked 
out well as the Americans were instructed to treat the inhabitants 
with respect. This service that winter of 1918 and 1919 in the Army 
of Occupation was just the kind of life Sergeant Pritchard liked. In 
two of the villages we were in he and I had a billet together and 
he sure made life interesting with his trying to consume all the wine 
and schnaps. One evening he came into our room and he sure was 
carrying a big load. I was lying on the bed reading when he came 
over, picked up his 44 automatic pistol and placed the muzzle of the 
gun on my nose and said, "Johnson, I am going to blow your head off." 
The gun was loaded and I thought this was the end. I knew him well 
by this time so I said, "Go ahead, Pritchard," and after a few more 
words he put the gun down and went out the door. The next morning 
he said he didn't remember a thing about it. 

On another occasion Sarge had a room by himself. It was a very 
nice room and hung from the center of the room was the most gorgeous 
chandlier I have ever seen. This one had dozens of glass prisms hung 
around it, and the old lady that owned it prized it highly. But one 
evening Pritchard came in, lit up like the beautiful chandelier, 
grabbed his rifle from the corner where it stood, and smashed the 
old lady's prize ornament into a thousand pieces. In learning about 
this, the boys all chipped in and paid his landlady a handsome sum. 
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X shipped out for home soon after and lost all track of Sergeant 
Pritchard. He was one of the Old Army with a heart of gold. 

As I write about these things, forty-nine years have passed and 
I have probably forgotten many things. It was a wonderful experience, 
but I wouldn't want to go through some of it again. 



THE SCHOOLMARM 


The historian has written volumes about the early pioneer, and 
this is as it should be. But after the pioneer had settled the land 
and built a home, there was a need for schools. And without any 
further elaboration I would like to introduce the schoolmarm, as she 
was usually called. 

Now the schoolmarm was usually a stranger in the community and, 
as such, was looked upon with great interest. Because of her, the 
school got to be the central meeting place for most of the social 
activities. The young, unattached males were naturally more interested 
in getting acquainted with the new schoolmarm than anyone else. You 
see, she brought culture and refinement into a raw land. Many young 
cowboys, with romance as their object and also a wife to round out c 
their plans for a ranch of their own, swallowed their chewing tobacco 
while popping the question. Because there were schoolmarms for the 
boys to marry, the West was settled faster. 

The schoolhouse, around the turn of the century, was a one-room 
affair built a lot of the time out of logs. All eight grades were 
taught and I know quite a few folks who got all their elementary 
schooling in these one—room schools. There are, to this day, some 
of the one-room schools left. 

It was the fall of 1916 and presidential election year. Woodrow 
Wilson was running on the slogan, "He kept us our of war." My father 
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was judge at the election in November. School was dismissed for the 
day, as the election was held in the schoolhouse. And it had snowed 
the night before, a whole foot of clean, white snow that lay over the 
landscape and not a breath of wind to disrurb it, which was unusual 
for the. Laramie Plains.. A lot of people turned out to vote in spite 
of the snow, and Mr. Wilson was elected. I believe, though, that 
Albany County went Republican. Now this snowstorm was the start of 
the hard winter of 1916-17, and I shall tell more about the ranchers' 
battle to get his livestock through until grass the following spring. 
But for now I must go back to the time I met the new schoolmarm. 

I didn't know it, but she was staying at my brother Nate's 
ranch, which was only a mile and a half from the school. It was 
about two weeks after the election; the snow was all gone and I was 
riding by the schoolhouse at the time that school was being turned 
out. The schoolmarm and two of her pupils had hooked up the horse 
to the single rig and were on their way home. I had spent the day 
driving cattle to pasture near by. Well, you guessed itI I didn't 
ride past that school at that time of day without a sneaking hope 
that I might get to see the new teacher. I rode alongside the rig 
until we got to Nate's place, whereupon I decided I had better stay 
all night rather than ride the five miles on home. 

And so I got acquainted with Miss Geil Bovee from Oklahoma. She 
was a Normal graduate from the University of Wyoming. And how come 
I hadn't met her before? Of course I thought this is about the nicest 
thing that had happened to me, so I decided to see what I could do 
about squiring her around through the winter. Well, I got some 
competition, but as my folks had a new Dodge car and Geil was staying 
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with my brother's family, I sort of had the inside track and you 
can be sure I did my best to impress this real lovely gal from 
Oklahoma. 

Come December and old man winter. From what I have read, we 
hadn't been hit with a winter like 1916-17 since the real bad 
winter of 1886-87. It was during the winter of 1886 and '7 that all 
of the great cattle kings who were mostly ffom England and Scotland 
went broke. Wyoming was open range at that time, but that winter 
put an end to the open range. From then on, ranchers started to 
fence and provide feed for the stock. 

Most of the ranchers on the Laramie Rivers in '16 and '17 had 
feed put up for the stock, but the blizzards lasted so long with 
such a great amount of snow that the cattle were in poor shape by 
spring. The weather broke about April the first, only to have a new 
storm come up that lasted more than a week, and it was this storm, 
along with the lack of feed and the weakened cattle, that really did 
the damage. The Diamond Cattle Company of Rock River lost cattle by 
the hundreds, as did many others. The Union Pacific Railroad was tied 
up for days at a time. At one time the Laramie railroad yards were 
so full of passenger trains they had to stop all traffic. The hotels 
and private homes helped care for the people. After that winter the 
U.P. built one and a half miles of concrete snow shed through Rock 
River. These sheds were used for quite a few years but with the 
coming of bigger power, they were taken down. * 
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We folks, here along the Laramie Rivers, got through the winter 
in much better shape than those around Rock River and Medicine Bow. 
Here in the Harmony Community there were quite a lot of young folks 
who got together for social events once a month. We organized what 
was called a literary society. Some of the stuff that the group came 
up with was On the intellectual side. One other was the communtiy 
paper. This paper took a crack at everyone and some of the folks 
were real good at making fun of others• But the highlight of the 
meetings were the debates. They debated about most everything and 
at times got pretty hot. Did you ever hear the questions debated— 
Which is the most useful, the dish rag or the mop?—Or, Which is the 
most destructive, fire or water? Well, we had two men in the bunch 
who took their debating seriously and it sure was some fun to hear 
these two expound on such simple subjects. 

Of course, dances were the main form of entertainment. We danced 
most anywhere — in people's homes, in barns where there was a good 
hay loft, or any other place where one or more sets of square dancers 
could "swing 'em on the corner." We called dances "kitchen sweats" 
and believe me, one could get up a good sweat going through a square 
dance I There hardly ever was more than one fiddler and he sat in a 
corner and played "The Irish Washerwoman" or "Turkey in the Straw" 
over and over again all night long. The dancers stopped for midnight 
lunch and then away they went until daylight. It sure was a tired 
bunch, but a good time was had by all. 

Now, I only took Geil to one of these dances that winter because 
the weather was usually pretty bad and the roads were worse. However, 
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there was one dance we did go to. It was held in the Old Riverside 
house and for those times this was really something.. This house had 
eight large rooms with a fireplace in each room. On the ground floor 
was one room 20 by 18 feet with inlaid hardwood floors. Many dances, 
were held in this place. In 1917 this house burned down. Cause of 
the fire was from an overheated fireplace. I well remember the Saturday 
night that Geil and I went to this dance at the Riverside ranch. It 
had snowed that Saturday about eight inches of wet snow, and when I 
called at Nate's place to pick up my date, brother Nate said I was 
crazy to go out on a night like that. But we were young and the Dodge 
was running good, so to the dance we went and everything worked out 
fine; got home at 4 a.m. 

Getting back and forth to school that winter was a real chore 
for the teacher and all the kids. The weather got so bad at times 
that Nate built what he called the "Section Eleven Special." To 
build the special was a simple job. He took two logs, eight feet long 
and about ten inches in diameter, and fixed them so they resembled 
sled runners. Then he used boards, four feet long, to nail on so 
that what was created was this sled, ten feet by four. Two holes 
were drilled, one in each runner, and a small chain was used as the 
means of attaching a pair of doubletrees. The power used was a lively 
pair of horses. Low seats were built on the sled for its passengers. 

On the days when the blizzards blew, Nate or the hired man loaded up 
Geil and Helen, who was Nate's daughter, and a girl they called Laura, 
who was staying at the ranch. Besides these, there were two or three 
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youngsters from the Gabrielson ranch. Horsehide robes were used to 
cover up with, and on some days when coming home in the evening when 
one had to face the west wind with the snow blowing so thick you 
couldn't see very far, Bab and Bill always got the gang safely home. 

Bab and Bill were the team and no better team ever pulled a Sled¬ 
load of people. One might ask why the name "the Section Eleven Special"? 
It was called that because the section of land where Nate built his 
house was number eleven. April finally arrived and we all thought 
that winter was over but the weatherman came up with one more big 
storm that took such a toll of livestock. 

Well, summer came and school was out. Geil went to Cheyenne where 
her folks were living, but that didn't stop me from seeing her at 
times through the summer. By June, I knew that I would be drafted into 
the army. So I decided to propose to the schoolmarm, which I did 
about the first of September. Well, as you know I went to France. 

But I didn't get married until November - 12, 1919. So as I write 
this, forty-nine wonderful years with the best girl that ever taught 
school on the Laramie Plains have passed and we sure hops to make it 
fifty. 

Geil and I were married in Cheyenne, November 12,1919, and came 
out to the ranch to live. Father wanted to restock the place with 
one hundred head which we did and at rather high prices. This idea 
would have worked out fine if the economy hadn't gone into the post¬ 
war depression. We lost $2,000 on the deal and for a newly married 
couple we found ourselves financially broke. Geil taught school for 
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four months at the Erickson school as the teacher there had left. So 
in March, 1920, we moved to Wheatland, as Geil's folks were moving 
from Cheyenne to a farm there. Everett was born in Cheyenne on July 
5th, 1921. 

Well, farming wasn’t for me, so I came back to Laramie and got 
a job with the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. I stayed with the 
Standard Oil Company for five and a half years, during which time we 
pard off our debts. My father died in June, 1922, and in 1924, Mother 
sold us the ranch as she was getting old and the depression was getting 
no better. I had to pay the taxes and other expenses for her as it 
was. 

We got back home, as it were, on the first of May, 1927, and we 
were real happy even if we still had twelve years of tough sledding 
before prices started to come up again. There was the big panic of 

1929; then the 1930's came in and for most of the thirties there was 

drought. We got by in good shape, though, even if many others around 
were going broke. Mr. Sterzbeck, the Wyoming Creamery owner, bought 
fifteen good milk cows for us and let us pay for them by deductions 
from our cream check. The depression didn't break until the Second 
World War started and cattle prices went up. In July on the 24th 
day of the year of 1933 we were blessed by the birth of a little girl. 
Carol Ann, we named her. Carol was twelve years younger than Everett. 
And now to bring to a close this part of the story of life on the 

Big Laramie. Everett joined the army in 1942 and served about three 

and a half years, most of the time in the European sector. When he 
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go t horr.e he finished two more years of ag. school at 1 .the University 
of Wyoming and got a degree in agriculture. While in college he met 
Miss Margaret Eaton whom he married. They have a boy and a girl, David 
and Joyce, two very wonderful grandchildren. Since 1 bought the place 
on the river from Mother we have increased our holding by adding 
another section and a quarter. Everett and Margaret live here with 
Geil and me. David is a senior in high school and Joyce is in her second 
year of college. Time surely flies. 

Carol finished high school and married Ronald Spieght. They now 
live in Sacramento, California. Ron has a good job with the Federal 
Aviation Administration there. They have four children. Well, Geil 
and I are getting along in years, and we are blessed with one of the 
best families in the world. 


/ 



TWENTY YEARS OF DEPRESSION 


In my previous writings I told about the things as I remembered 
them starting in the year 1900. These accounts had to do with the 
early settlers on this part of the Big Laramie River and happenings 
of the Johnson family up to the start of the First World War. Now 
for the grandchildren and for others who might be interested. - I 
shall attempt to carry on the story to a more recent date. 

It was the month of September, 1919. The Big War was over 
and nearly all of the men who were in the service were home and 
discharged — discharged from the service and provided with 60 

dollars in cash and a ticket home. The War was fought to end all 

\ 

wars and save the world for democracy. That is what the Allied 
governments thought had happened, but they were all wrong as time 
proved them to be. Twenty-five years later the world was in a 
bigger war than ever. 

Most of the men who were in the service came home to start 
their lives from scratch. This applied especially to those on the 
farms and ranches. Agriculture prospered during the war as did 
all other fields of industry. Many of the ranchers in this area 
were buying one-and-two-year-old steers at war prices in 1919 and 
1920, thinking that they could make a good profit within a year. 


But this was not to be as the bottom went out of the cattle market 



in the fall of 1920. The federal government and the local banks 
had a lot to do with this situation. There was left over in the 
U.S. Treasury five hundred million dollars of War Finance Corporation 
money. The government lent this money at 2% interest to local banks, 
who in turn lent money to the rancher at 8%. The banks were eager to 
lend money to anyone who had some collateral and some feed. Because 
of this situation many a ranch stocked up and got caught with a large 
debt and no way to pay. This caused quite a few ranchers to go 
broke. Some of my neighbors were in on this deal; a few went broke 
but some managed to see the thing through until the Second World War 
when cattle prices came up. 

My father and I were one outfit that bought some of these high 
priced cattle. The cattle were bought in my name and I borrowed the 
money from the Albany National Bank of Laramie. My father signed the 
note with me but the debt was my responsibility. When a year later 
the market broke, and after feeding up the hay crop, I was forced in 
February, 1920, to ship the stock to Omaha. I found myself in debt 
two thousand dollars and that was a lot of debt in those days for a 
young man who had just gotten married. 

Well, there we were broke and at loose ends as Father had a 
chance to rent the ranch for cash money. I did not want. Dad to have 
to pay this money as he was old and not too well off. Geil and I 
moved to Wheatland in the spring of 1921 to help her folks build up 
a farm they had moved onto. We stayed on the farm until November of 
that year when in order to buy groceries I came back to Laramie to 


hunt for work. 
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Now work in those days was almost non-exsistent- But as luck 
would have it, after trying for three week£ I got a job on the yard 
gang with the Standard Oil Company of Indiana which had a small 
refinery at Laramie. The pay was $4.50 per day but I was the 
happiest man alive to have the job. Within a month I sent for Geil 
and Everett and we started to live once more. 

Within a few months I was working shift work at $6.00 a shift. 

I stayed with the Standard of Indiana for five and one half years, 
or until May 1, 1927. Father died in 1922 from a heart attack and in 
1924 Mother sold me the ranch. I didn't like corporation work and 
especially shift work which called for what was known as a graveyard 
shift from 12 mid-night to 8:00 a.m. every third week. And so on 
May 1, 1927, Geil and Everett and I came back home once more to the 
old ranch. 

It's 42 years now since we started here on our own. During 
the time I worked at the refinery I payed off all but $400 of my 
debt. But praise the Lord I didn't have to work the graveyard 
shift any more. I could sleep all night. 

It was the roaring twenties and prohibition was in force. 
Moonshining and bootlegging were the order of the day. There were 
stills all over the country and the law did very little about it. 

I even found an old still over across the river. Most of the stuff 
that was made would take the skin off your tongue, make you blind, 
or send you the happy hunting grounds with the other Indians. 
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Well, milk was what I produced. Mr. Stersback, one of the owners 
of the Wyoming Creamery, bought 10 head of milk cows and a bull for 
me and then let me pay for them by taking one half of the cream check 
until paid. This worked out very well and in time I built my milk 
herd to 22 head. This was a lifesaver as we were now in the thirties 
and the Great Depression was on. At one time in later years I figured 
out that I had milked eight head of cows twice a day for 25 years or 
If cows a day which makes 146,000 times I milked a cow in that time. 

All the time this was going on the wife and I were improving the 
ranch. The fences were very bad, the barns had to be rebuilt, and 
allot of work done on the house. We built a new barn and a milk house, 
a new set of corrals, and other facilities such as a brooder house 
for little chickens. Besides this I had to clear off acres of willows 
and big trees to increase my meadow lands. Then there were the ditches, 
bridges, and other work no.end. But we were making ends meet> 

The country as a whole was in bad shape, banks going broke, 
people in soup lines. The great drought was on and the Dust Bowl 
was part of the news every day. But all in all the people on the 
River were not as bad off as some. There were no grapes of wrath 
here: One outfit of good size that run 2200 head of cows told me 
that they were milking 50 cows to buy groceries. It seems like the 
bigger you were at that time the harder you fell. A lot of the 
young men in the community took advantage of W.P.A. work at this time. 
The highway from Laramie to Centennial was rebuilt. The work was 
done by horse labor and the idea was to create work for people. This 
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was part of F.D.R.*s New Deal. Land prices hit bottom about 1935. 

The old Lund ranch which borders me on the west sold for $6,000 
and last year (1968) it sold again but this time for $120,000. Laramie 
had one bank go broke which caused some hardship to some of the 
ranchers. I had saved $90.00 there for Everett but finally we got $70.00 
c f back. But there were others who were invloved in the bank for 
larger amounts who lost more. Many of the ranches were financed by 
the large insurance companies and as the economy got worse and people 
were in default the Federal Land Banks were swamped with applications 
for loans. 

In 1919, Father got a loan from the Snowy Range Federal Land 
Bank Association which was part of the Federal Land Bank system. When 
I bought the ranch from Mother and assumed the loan, I was elected as a 
director in the local association, a job I-held for thirty—five years. 

As a director part of my duties was to serve on the loan committee. 

The association during the thirties made loans all over Albany County 
for many thousands of dollars. There was a five-year period when a 
borrower did not have to pay on the principle but he was asked"to keep 
up the interest payments. Interest at that time was 4%. The Land 
Banks of which there are twelve in the U.S. came to the rescue of 
agriculture during the depression. They are today the greatest 
source of finance for the farmer and rancher in the U.S. 

There were debt reduction committees organized in each association 
for the purpose of helping folks who did not qualify for a loan 
because of what they might owe to the merchants and others. These 
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committees helped many people get their business in shape so that they 
could qualify for a Land Bank loan. My work with the Land Band 
Association was a wonderful experience and quite an education. 

On March 29, 1933, hard luck struck. It was five o'clock in the 
morning when my appendix ruptured although I was still in bed. When 
this happened I became very sick. Everett was twelve years old then 
and he rushed out to put water in the car radiator. The school teacher 
who was staying with us called a doctor while Geil and I got ready to 
go to town. Geil started to drive but she was too slow for me so I 
did the driving. That was the longest trip I ever made to town. Well, 
they operated at about five o'clock in the afternoon and for a month 
I was pretty well knocked out as I had some complications. We were 
milking eleven head of cows and help was real hard to get. Geil was 
to have a baby in July and it was real tough on her, all this trouble. 
However, we survived and Carol Ann was born July the 24th. She was 
a beautiful child and a joy for ever. The eleven cows we were milking 
produced fifteen gallons of cream a week but the cream check for the 
month of March was only $21.00. 

Yes, times in the twenties and thirties were real bad and I hope 
we never see it that way again. It wasn't until the Second World 
War came along that prices for livestock came up enough to make living 
easier. 

This is a short story about the twenty years after the First 
World War. And the idea as always in writing it is that the grand¬ 
children and others who will come along may have some idea of some of 
the things that happened at the ranch on the Big Laramie River. 
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HISTORY OF THE LARAMIE RIVER STOCK ASSOCIATION 


Before taking up the story of the Laramie River Stock Association, 
it would be proper to give a short account of the Medicine Bow 
Forest Reserve. 

The Medicine Bow Forest Reserve was created May 22, 1902 by an 
act of Congress as was all Forest Reserve Lands in the nation. How 
the name Medicine Bow originate'd is legendary and the generally 
accepted version is that Indian tribes in southeastern Wyoming found 
the material to make their bows in this forested land. The tribes came 
together for pow-wows and to make medicine. Thus the white man called 
the area the Medicine Bow. 

This area was first visited by trappers as early as 1810 but 
nothing was generally known of the region until Captain John C. Fremont 
in 1843-44 came over the Overland Trail from Colorado to the Laramie 
River. The wagon train stopped at the Laramie River (probably at the 
Hutton Grove), while Fremont and a few of his men went back to explore 
the Cache la Pouare and Laramie drainages in Colorado. They went up 
what is now known as the Poudre River to the head water of the Big 
Laramie River. Coming down the Big Laramie River into Wyoming, they 
turned westward around the Medicine Bow Range. Captain Fremont made 
many references to the flora of this beautiful range and spoke of the 
pleasures of his men when Kit Carson brought in the carcass of an 


antelope.' 
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T'ne first forest supervisor was appointed in the spring of 1913. 

He was L.G. Davis of Saratoga. John Reid of Albany County who was a 
great help in getting the forest act passed wanted the job but as Mr. 
Davis had more political pull and being backed by the Carbon Timber 
Ccnpany of Carbon County, it was he who got the job. Davis started 
with three rangers: 

James Blackhall, Forest Ranger @ $1200 per year 

John H. Mullison, Deputy Ranger @ $1080 per year 
John Reid, Assistant Ranger @ $900 per year 

Of these three men, I got to know John Reid. He had a ranch on the 

Little Laramie River. 

Along with the creation of the forest reserves, the men appointed 
to administer them were up against a lot of problems which they were 
asked to solve. There were numerous small sawmills operating. There 
were many ranchers with lands bordering on the forest, running cattle 
who now were in trespass. In 1904, a record was obtained of the names 
of the owners and numbers of stock on the forest and in 1905 the first 
grazing fees were charged. There has been fourteen supervisors in 
charge of the Medicine Bow Forest from April 1, 1903 until 1961. Louis 
E. Coughlin, one of the men I knew the best was acting Forest Supervisor 
in 1920. 

This brings my story up to 1906 when some of the ranchers on the 
Big Laramie River got permits to run stock on what is known as the Fox 
Park unit of the Medicine Bow Forest. As I recall they were Gus Berg, 
Jacob Lund, Hans Olson,'Jonas Berglnnd, Nate Johnson, and Chris 
Gabrielson. Later on , J.E. Johnson, Ole Erickson, Alvin Nelson and 
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Lee Brubaker got permits starting in 1914. The size of these permits 
or the number of cattle one could put on the forest was set by the 
Department of Agriculture, since this department managed the Forest 
Service. The regulation that affected the ranches in this area the 
most was that you owned both the livestock to be grazed and commensurate 
property. The Forest Service being a new project, many rules and 
regulations were created, some good and some not so good. And now 
in 1971 after years'of experience in the handling of the grazing of 
livestock on the forest, the rancher and the forest personnel get 
along very well. 

The first cattle to be run on the Foxpark unit were really on the 
open range. It was not until the 1930's that forest boundaries were 
fenced. In the thirties the C.C.C. boys fenced the boundaries. Drift 
fences were also built between other units such as the Lake Owen and 
Boswell units for the purpose of a better control of the stock. This 
started out as a Hereford range and the stipulations required that all 
bulls be purebred Herefords with one bull to each 25 cows. Seven 
pounds of salt was to be put out per head and the rangers designated 
where the salt grounds were to be. To begin with, the turning out 
date in the spring was any time from the first of May onward. This 
has now been changed to June 16. Because the forest was not fenced 
in the beginning and the cattle were not range broke, there was quite 
a mixup of cattle between the stock coming from North Park, the 
Centennial Valley and the Little Laramie Country. As there were no 
trucks to haul cattle in the start, all of the exchange of strays was 
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done with horses. Many a long ride we all took to get the so called 
strays back to their proper owners. I know that on some occasions we 
all wintered an animal or two belonging over on the Little Laramie or 
up in the North Park area. 

Mr. Jonas Berglund was range boss on the Foxpark unit and he was 
highly respected as he sure knew how to do the job. The first group 
of men who ran cattle on the Foxpark unit built a large cabin at 
Chimney Park, also a barn to accomodate six teams. • They also built 
corrals to handle three hundred head of stock. This cow camp was used 
by all of the ranchers down on the Laramie River for a place to stay 
while they were getting out timber. During the thirties the U.S. 
Government put a C.C.C. camp at Chimney Park. The first men who ran 
cattle on the unit were for the most part gone or others had taken 
their place. The cow camp had served its purpose and the forest 
supervisor wanted the buildings removed. Some how or another, we 
never got the job done and it turned out that those buildings served 
a very useful purpose. The three C camp was moved and a Boy Scout 
Camp was established in its place. The Boy Scouts used our cabin and 
barn for years before proper buildings were set up for the Scouts. 

In 1920 the ranch men running cattle on the Foxpark unit formed 
the Laramie River Cattle Association for the purpose of getting a 
better understanding with the forest officials. The association 
has worked out very well. We have met with the forest people every 
spring since then and ironed out many a problem. Before the forest 
boundary was fenced the cattle started home from the range before 
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they were wanted. Especially if it came a few inches of snow in the 
high country. Then it was a common sight to see several hundred head 
of cattle strung out along the road all the way from Woods Landing to 
the twelve mile hill. As traffic was light in those years there 
wasn't the danger to cars and the cattle that we are up against now. 

But with all these cattle coming out of the forest there was a big job 
of sorting and reading brands. The saddle horse was king and he got a 
lot of work through the fall before things got straightened out. 

After the association was formed the supervisor asked that we 
hire a rider to stay with the catt-le through the summer. This was 
from June 16 until the first of October. We hired Phil Rathburn, an 
old time cowboy. Phil stayed with the association until he got too 
old to ride. One cannot say enough about the wonderful job Phil did 
in keeping the cattle under control and on "the best feed. 

There was a period when the number of cattle allowed on the forest 
was being drastically cut. It was thought by the people in Washington 
that the livestock were over pasturing the ranges causing a lot of 
damage. Some of the practices employed by the forest at this time (1970) 
do more damage to the ranges than all the cattle in the county could 
do. Where the Laramie River Stock Association used to have a member¬ 
ship of ten members and ran 1400 head of cattle on the forest, we are 
now down to five members and 807 head. With the increase in population 
and the increased demand for recreation by the public the rancher 
could lose his permit to use the forest as a summer range. 

But to go back to the beginning when permits were first issued, 

Mr. Berglund as I stated acted as the range boss. After the cow camp 
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was built at Chimney Park, the members headquartered there and worked 
a few days each spring cutting trails into the big parks on the west. 

We had to salt the range and it was necessary to make trails from one 
another that would accomodate a team and wagon. This ran into 
a lot of work, but with six or eight good men with an axe and saw, we 
cut a lot of trail. In this day of power cats and trucks along with 
the power saws the job would be easy. At the time that I write about, 
the forest was a virgin stand and had not been exploited as it is today. 
I am grateful to have had the opportunity to have lived and worked in 
such a wonderful country. Salt came as it was mined and was called 
rock salt. We would haul out to the salt grounds a ton at a time. 

The cattle and also the wild game relished this type of salt very 
much. During the time of the First World War the Government allowed 
an increase in the cattle to be run on the .range. This caused some 
confusion with the Stock Association as some of these people put 
scrub bulls of different breeds on this, a purebred Hereford range. 

Mr. Berglund handled the situation pretty well though. But even after 
the war, there was one man who, in the spring of 1920 turned up a 
Jersey bull and he even had a bell fastened on his neck. It so happened 
that I was riding through one of the parks along about the first of 
July with Jonas Berglund when we heard a cow bell tinkling at intervals. 
My partner said "what is that?" so we went to see. Well, believe it 
or not, here is a two year old Jersey bull on our Hereford range!! 

After some thought we caught and threw the bull, took off the bell and 
made a steer out of him. Mr. Berglund knew the owner and no trouble 
came of it. 
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Our association at this time has five members: Martin Erickson, 
Tod Windsor, Gerald Ferguson, Bud Orton and Everett Johnson. We meet 
once a year with the forest people to talk over the summer grazing. 
Just a few days ago, we got a bulletin on regulations governing live¬ 
stock grazing on the National Forests. Maybe we can live up to tnem. 



THE HISTORY OF THE LARAMIE WATER COMPANY 


The Laramie Water Company was made up of the Pioneer Canal 
Company and the Lake Hattie Project. When the Union Pacific Railroad 
was built and the immigrants came to build the towns and settle on 
the vast new lands, a group of men envisioned the great rewards to be 
received through the irrigation of lands here in the immediate vicinity 
of the new city of Laramie. 

On September 12, 1878, a group of men consisting of J.W. Donellan, 
H. Myrick, S.W. Downey, D.J. Pierce, W.H. Holliday, D. Nottage, and 
J.H. Hayford, formed the Pioneer Canal Company. The minutes of the 
first meeting showed that J.W. Donellan was appointed chairman, and 
H. Myrick, secretary. S.W. Downey was instructed to draw up articles 
of incorporation. J.W. Donellan was instructed to contact E. Whiting 
and have him survey a ditch to deliver water to the highest point in 

i 

Section, 18, Township 16, Range 73. 

On September 26, 1878, the group voted to advertise for bids to 
construct a ditch 20 miles long, more or less, six feet wide at the 
top, four feet wide on the bottom, and 18 inches deep. (The company 
evidently had not as yet applied for water rights from the Laramie 
River.) On October 29, 1878, the trustees let a contract to William 
Crout to construct the ditch. The bid amounted to seven cents a cubic 
yard through level country, with rock work extra. It excluded the 
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first two miles of ditch which as a separate contract was let to 
P.G. Murphy for $200. This part of the ditch was to be six feet 
wide on the bottom. These two miles were from the river to the 
Sodergreen lake and there was at one point considerable rock work , 
to be done. 

Now if I might digress for a while. I would like to say a few 
words about P.G. Murphy. He was a Civil War Veteran and had taken up 
160 acres of land in the southeast quarter of Section 36, Township 14, 
Range 77. The outlet for the new ditch was on his land. And another 
thing I wish to mention is that there probably wasn't a Sodergreen 
Lake until water was turned into the ditch. 

In May, 1879, the contract for the headgates was let to Peter 
Gunery in the amount of $300. This contract must have included the 
building of a dam to divert water from the -river into the ditch. At 
this time the company had received notice of a water right issued by 
the territorial government for 71.43 second feet direct flow dated 
April 19, 1879. In November 1879, the trustees settled with William 
Crout on his contract for 30,363 cubic yards of dirt for $3,088.44. 

At the annual meeting in April, 1880, a list of stockholders for 
370 shares was issued. In 1883 another list was given for 767 shares. 
Between the years 1879 and 1884 some water was furnished by the Pioneer 
Canal, but considerable difficulty was experienced in keeping the upper 
part of the canal in serviceable condition. And here, if I may, I 
believe I can explain why there was a difficulty in maintaining the 
upper part of the ditch. For something over a quarter of a mile the 
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ditch was built through a type of soil that is very unstable. It 
is yellow in color and upon becoming wet, the ditch banks dissolve 
causing a great deal of trouble. The company finally built a wooden 
flume through the worst of this formation. This flume was about 20 
feet in width and over a quarter of a mile long. The flume itself was 
hard to maintain as leakage was quite high. When the Pioneer Canal 
was enlarged for the benefit of the Lake Hattie Project in 1909, the 
flume was abandoned. 

The history of the Pioneer Canal Company ties in with the organizing 
of the Wyoming Central Land and Improvement Company which was formed 
in 1834. The first board of directors was made up of the following: 

John H. Douglas-Willan, Henry G. Balch, Robert H. Homer, John W. Donellan 
Robert Marsh, Stephen W. Downey, Hartmank Evans, Augusta Trabing, and 
Thomas Alsop. This company acquired the stock of the Pioneer Canal 
Company and immediately began the enlargement and reconstruction of 
the Pioneer Canal and also entered into a contract to purchase the 
lands from the Union Pacific Railroad Company which the Union Pacific 
had been given by the United States Government. During the first year 
of its operations the Wyoming Central Company entered into contracts 
of sale of Union Pacific lands for an average price of $2.41 per acre 
of some 200,000 acres and received down payments totaling $107,000. 

On October 1, 1884, the Pioneer Canal Company acquired a second 
appropriation for 210 second feet direct flow and work was started to 
enlarge the canal to 16 feet on the bottom and able to carry four feet 
of water in depth. The canal was extended to about 35 miles and 
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reached a point three miles northwest of Laramie near the Laramie 
River. 

During the ensuing 20 years or more, water was furnished for some 
12,000 acres of land to settlers under the ditch. In 1891, the directors 
conceived the idea of e*p>anding the enterprise and caused a survey of 
what was designated as the "High Line Canal," to be made by William 0. 
Owen and this canal was intended to be taken high enough up the river 
to carry water out along the front of Sheep Mountain and onto the 
plains area north of the Big Hollow west of Laramie. This project 
never came to pass. 

In 1908, during the period when new irrigation projects were being 
started in various parts of the state, a group of men from Pennyslvania, 
later known as the "Shamokin Group" became interested in irrigation 
enterprises and began investigation of possibilities of storage on the 
Laramie Plains. This group, together with another group of men from 
Albany County, Wyoming, and Colorado, joined forces. They acquired 
the stock of the Old Pioneer Canal Company which was then owned by the 
Wyoming Central, and caused the re-organization of the Pioneer Canal 
Company, increasing the capital stock from $10,000 with 21,000 shares 
of a par value of $10.00. 

This was the beginning of the Lake Hattie Project. The Pioneer 
Canal was again enlarged between the river and the Sodergreen Lake. 

This time a large steam shovel was used to build a canal 40 feet on 
the bottom. Because of the great amount of dirt moved, the banks 
were very high making the capacity of the ditch 1200 feet per second. 
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The part of the canal that went through the formation where the flume 
was built on the old canal was rip rapped with rock to protect the 
bank from washing out. A trench was dug 18 inches deep below grade 
on the south side of the ditch, then sandstone rock was put in against 
the bank to the height of seven feet. A large force of Japanese 
laborers did the work. Nate Johnson had the contract to haul the 
rock. I drove a team on the job for 30 days. This rip rapp has held 
through all the years with only one washout which occurred in the 
spring of 1963. From the Sodergreen Lake a supply canal of the same 
size was dug to Lake Hattie. Storage rights for the Lake Hattie 
Reservoir were acquired on April 21, 1908, and on June 11, 1908, for 
60,000 acre feet. Then in September of the same year an additional 
8,500 acre feet storage was added making a total of 68,500 storage. 

The Lake Hattie dam was built as were the north and south canals to 
distribute water from the reservoir and the Pioneer Canal. Something 
over $2 million was expended in the project and it was still uncompleted. 

The promoters of the project brought quite a few investors from 
the East to Laramie to give them a first-hand look at what was going 
on. Automibles were rented where they could be gotten in Laramie and 
the inventors were taken over the project. Great care was taken that 
no contact was made with the natives. Another part of this irrigation 
scheme called for the construction of a canal to divert; water from 
Douglas Creek to the Little Laramie River, and thence to be distributed 
through the Stewart Canal and the North Canal to lands within and on 
both sides of the Big Hollow. Some $80,000 was expended in the construction 
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of these canals before the promoters ran out of funds and neither canal 
was finally finished. 

By the construction of the Lake Hattie Reservoir, it was believed 
that adequate storage would be provided for irrigation of all of the 
lands lying under the Pioneer Canal (some 49,000 acres) and in addition, 
lands lying under the North Canal, the South Canal, and the Stewart 
Canal, comprising an additional 50,000 acres. 

Between the years 1908 and 1932 there was a gradual extension of 
irrigation and there appeared to be an adequate supply of water, both 
direct flow and storage, for about 20,000 acres of land. However, the 
expanding demands of the Wheatland colony, which had both direct flow 
and storage rights of earlier priority than the Lake Hattie rights, 
demonstrated that the available water would not be sufficient for the 
project as originally conceived. There was" another factor that had a 
great deal to do with the availability of water. And that was the 
taking from the Laramie River at its headwaters 39,000 acre feet per 
year. Later, by a.supreme court decree, the 39,000 was cut to 19,500 
and this amount is all that Colorado can divert into the Poudre River. 

In 1932 there began the drought which lasted until 1947, during 
which period Lake Hattie Reservoir was not able to obtain water for 
storage. And since 1947 water for storage has been available only 
about every ten years. 

The original promoters of the Lake Hattie Project carried on for Q.'? 
years after the shortage of water developed and then sold out to Daniel 
C. Bunton and James L. Caldwell, Bunton's father—in—law. Bunton, together 
with E.R. Tallmadge during the period the Lake Hattie project was being 
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constructed, was constructing the James Lake Project to take water from 
the Little Laramie River into the James Lake and to distribute it to 
settlers in the vicinity of Bosler, Wyoming. Bunton and Caldwell acquired 
the Lake Hattie Project in 1917 by purchase of the Laramie Water Company, 
which then owned and operated the Lake Hattie Project. Mr. Bunton 
died in 1922 and for three years the management was in the hands of James 
E. Caldwell, who was a banker with extensive interests in Nashville, 
Tennessee. In 1925, Caldwell decided to dispose of his interest; and 
thereupon was organized by businessmen and rancher in the vicinity of 
Laramie. The Laramie Rivers Company and it acquired the Lake Hattie 
System and the Pioneer Company stock owned by the Laramie Water Company. 
This group of Laramie investors headed by N.E. Corthell and son bought 
the system for $135,000. The sale of stock did not go very well but 
about $35,000 was paid on the purchase price. No more was ever paid 
because of the great drought in the 1930's, although 20 $5,000 notes 
had been given for the balance of the purchase. There were a few 

farmers who had settled under the North Canal but because no water 

/ 

was consistently available, they were forced to leave. Then there were 
other landowners who had used Lake Hattie storage water who could no 
longer depend on water for their crops from storage. When the water 
got too low in the reservoir to draw water into the North Canal, an 
attempt was made to pump water into the outlets. This was very expensive 
and did not work. Of the 68,500 acre feet storage, about 30,000 acre 
feet is dead storage, and - cannot be drawn off. 
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In 1962 the present holders of the notes obtained a $103,953.12 
judgment against the Laramie Rivers Company. Unless the judgment was 
paid before February 19 the Company and its assets would be sold at 
public auction. The assets included not only the Lake Hattie System, 
but 13,895 shares of the Pioneer Canal Company as well. The Pioneer 
Canal Company irrigators who number about 50 and who were irrigating 
around 19,000 acres of j land with direct flow rights of 281 second feet 
from the Big Laramie River realized that they must acquire the 13,395 
shares of stock in order to recover the control of the Pioneer Canal. 

Whereupon, when the judgment against the Laramie Rivers Company 
was started in 1962, a meeting of the water users under the Pioneer 
Canal was called. This first meeting was an informal stockholders' 
meeting to explain to the folks about the judgment and what had to 
be done to protect the Pioneer Canal by acquiring the 13,895 shares 
of Pioneer Canal stock which was part of the collateral held by the 
Laramie Rivers Company. This meeting was called on the 19th of December, 
1962. During the meeting, Howard Carroll moved the chairman that a 
committee be appointed to obtain a loan of approximately $105,000, and 
that they negotiate with the Laramie Rivers Company to obtain the assets 
of the Laramie Rivers Company. Wesley Johnson, the president, appointed 
to the committee George J. Forbes, Howard Carroll, Frank Spiegelberg, 
and Paul Stratton. There were eight other meetings called from December 
1962, up to March, 1963, for the purpose of finding a solution to our 
problem: to get control of the Pioneer Canal Stock held by the Laramie 
Rivers Company. Finally in the last joint meeting with the Laramie 
Rivers board and the Canal board, Mr. Corthell offered to relinquish 
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the 13,895 shares for the sum of $50,000. 

The Canal board accepted the proposal and the Pioneer Canal was 
at long last free of the Lake Hattie Project. There is a great deal 
more to be told on the subject since the year 1963, but for this I 
shall let someone else do the telling. 



A SHORT HISTORY OF EARLY IRRIGATION IN WYOMING 


With the passing of the open range and after the winter of 1886-7 
when the great cattle barons were put out of business, the pioneer 
realized he had to raise winter feed for his stock. And although many 
homesteads had been taken mainly on streams and places where water 
was available it was not until the organization of the Territorial 
Engineers Office in April 1887 that any records were kept. 

When the Territorial Engineers Office was established and Elwood 
Mead was appointed engineer he made his second annual report to Thomas 
Moonlight of the Wyoming Territory dated November 10, 1888. This report 
is very good as to historical facts and tells of the great difficulties 
under which the office labored to get records and the administration 
of the states waters. As early as 1871 the attempted use of water 
during the irrigation season was greater than the amount available, 

A 

thus causing a lot of dissatisfaction among users. 

Albany County and Laramie County which included Converse County 
had 288 ditches on record irrigating 345,241 acres. 

Priorities and claims to priorities caused a very serious problem 
and our present laws are inadequate to deal with the problem. 

The land owner was calling for regulation of streams and many 
of the ditches had no established priorities so that the commissioner 
did not know how to handle the problem. The office of the Territorial 
Engineer had no forms or methods for the land owner to make application 


for use of water. 
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This caused a great hardship. One farmer told the engineer that to 
file his claim he made three trips a distance of 40 miles to get a 
correct record. This meant that he traveled by wagon or horseback 
a distance of 240 miles. 

Mr. Mead made suggestions for the improvement and the Territorial 
Engineers Office came out with a standard form for filing claims which 
greatly eleviated the problem. The northern and eastern sections of 
the territory had to haul by wagon material from 100 to 300 miles for 
the construction of dams and ditches. The remoteness of a stable market 
and the difficulty and expense of obtaining the conveniences of life 
was a serious drawback to the pioneer. In these northern and eastern 
counties very little farming was done because of the remoteness of a 
stable market. In one part of the territory it required a three weeks 
journey to buy a plow. 

One thing I find that was common among the early settler and 
especially among newspaper men and promoters in general was their 
great optomism about the possibilities of the territory. There were 
minerals of all kinds to be had for the asking. There were millions 
of acres of fertile land to be farmed and because of the climate, no 
one ever died. 

The report goes on to say that although the Wyoming Territory was 
the youngest in the nation, it stands third in the area of irrigated 
land and shows an area of farming land greater than the average of 
the New England States and an irrigated territory equal to one half 
that of Italy and greater than that of France and Spain combined. 

These statements are probably true because I don't believe that in 
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the places mentioned irrigation is as important as it is in Wyoming. 

In these pioneering days there was a great lack of effective super¬ 
vision. There was the inherited idea that water was public property 
to be seized and used in any manner or at any place which inclination 
or profit might dictate. Experience has shown the fallacy and danger 
of this to protected vested rights of others. But there was a change 
coming and this change has been going on ever since Mr. Mead made his 
second annual report. The report also showed the shortage of money 
and personell for the purpose of administration. And as this was in 
the horse and buggy days with one or two water commissioners to a 
district the job of regulating was to everyones satisfaction was imposs 
ible, and for that matter it still is. 

I have tried so far to give you some idea of the history of the 
use of water in the Wyoming Territory. One thing that Mr. Mead said 
about the settling of the country was that the land always came first 
and the water second. He thought that the water should come first. 

This is a case of which comes first, the hen or the egg. 

Coming home to Albany County, the report showed that Charles 
Bellamy was appointed water commissioner on June 14, 1887. In his 
report to the engineer he said since my appointment to the office in 
June 1887 I have been employed but three days in actual discharge of 
duty and they were in August 1889. Then he goes on to tell of the 
impossibility of giving service to such an extent of country. He also 
gives a lot of advice and suggestions about what the duties of the 
commissioners should be. Some good and some not so good. He suggested 
that the water in the Snowy Range country be made available for 
storage that could be brought down the Little Laramie River and that 
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the head waters of Sand, Fox, Rock, Lake and Libby Creeks all contain 
good reservoir sites. Then he said I believe the plan a very good one 
of running ditches from the mountain streams and out on the benches 
and table lands in the mountains and permitting it to freeze and form 
artificial glaciers that will melt more slowly than the snow and tend 
to keep up the flow in the streams. I also believe that the flow of 
the mountain streams could be increased in the summer season by trenches 
branching out toward the foothills thus tapping the under surface flow 
and bringing it to the surface in the natural channels. 

Now from Elwood Meads report to his Excellency Thomas Moonlight, 
Governor of Wyoming submitted November 10, 1888 I go to the Thirty 
Eight Bienneal Report of Floyd A. Bishop to the Governor of Wyoming 
Clifford P. Hansen. In the 80 years intervening, the administration 
of the states waters has come a long long way but it is a never ending 
task. With the ever growing demand for water, the many compacts 
between states bordering Wyoming and the multitude of local problems 
the State Engineer and his organization are a very hard working part 
of the state government and in my opinion, they are doing a good job. 



EARLY RECREATION IN ALBANY COUNTY 


When I took on this job of writing about early recreation in 
Albany County, I did not realize how old one must be to qualify for 
the task. However, let’s go back seventy years and try to recall what 
the people did for their recreation. The dictionary defines recreation 
as "refreshment of mind or body, diversion; asmusement, as a pleasurable 
exercise or occupation." 

At the turn of the century, Albany County was still very much 
a frontier. The people had to depend on their own ingenuity to come 
up with anything that was a diversion from hard work, for hard work 
there was a great plenty ofl One of the bigr days for celebration in 
those early days was Labor Day. Because Laramie was a big railroad 
town along with the rolling mills, the plaster mill and the tie 
treating plant, Laoor Day was a day for speeches, parades, bands, 
carnivals, and dances. I remember on one Labor Day, the big doings 
was held at the city park, now Undine Park. One of the attractions 
was the throwing of fresh (or maybe not so fresh eggs) at a black 
man's head which was sticking through a hole in a large canvass. The 
folks watching were all around with people on both sides of the front 
of the canvass. Now at one point in the procedures, a small girl, 

Mary Spafford by name, decided to cross over and received an egg smack 
in her left ear. Well, this wasn't much recreation for Mary but the 
crowd rather enjoyed it. 



Patriotism was the order of the day and the orators let everyone 
know what it meant to be a good citizen' and a strong union member. 

The dances at night for the most part were held in the Mannechor hall. 
This hall was on third street and about two doors from the New Method 
Laundry.. 

Now as this was before the days of autos, picture shows, radios 
and television, along with all the other made to order forms of 
entertainment, the young folks might say there was nothing to do for 
fun. Far from it, for there was the Fire Department which put on a 
celebration every fall. This was held on Grand Avenue from ninth 
street on east. The town ended at tenth street. There were foot races 
sack races, shot-putting, bicycle racing besides much more. But the 
big race and event of the day was the hose-cart race. Two teams of 
four or.five men each competed in this race which was run a distance 
of two blocks. There was much betting among the folks. 

Bicycles were very popular and some folk made some extended trips 
on them. One trip I recall was made by two young men who were going 
fishing out on the Sodergreen ranch one Saturday morning, a trip of 
23 miles. These nimrods left early in the morning and it was still 
dark when they got to the gate going down to the Sodergreen buildings. 
But as they were peddling along real fast, they missed the gate and 
came on up to the next gate, one-half mile further. This gate was the 
one leading into the Johnson ranch. The boys went through the gate, 
got on their bikes and started down the hill at a real fast clip. Now 
down the incline about 100 feet, the Pioneer Canal crossed the road. 
Lady luck wasn't riding with these fishermen as they missed the bridge I 
Was this recreation? Well, they got out all right and came down to 
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the house. They were very cold, wet and down-hearted. Father got up 
at their pounding on the door, to see what all the comotion was about. 

I 

It was about day-break at this time. Dad took them in, built up a fire 
and listened to their tale of woe. Well, the.Johnson family got the 
enjoyment out of that bicycle trip. 

Well, to get back to Laramie. Each year in the fall a big bucking 
contest was held on north third street. The ranchers and cowboys came 
from miles around to compete and the town people enjoyed these contests 
very much. Rodeos had not yet been born. 

Another form of early recreation in Laramie was the theater. The 
Root Opera house on third street between Ivinson and Grand was probably 
the most used place in town for recreation. The Opera was run by Sissy 
Root and her brother. Many of the early day vaudeville shows came 
through. Also many shows on Shakespeare, minstrel shows and shows 
by hypnotists were popular. In fact, Laramie was lucky to have as 
good an opera house as the Root was. Sissy Root was a small woman who 
ran her business with an iron hand and well she needed to. More than 
once I saw her order some of the roughnecks out of the place. 

Picnics were also another form of relaxation and one of the 
popular picnic grounds was the Hutton grove south-west of Laramie on 
the Big Laramie road. The Fourth of July was another big day for 
celebration. Lots of patriotic speeches; also the use of fireworks 
was common as there was no law against it. And then there was 
Christmas which, as everyone knows gave occasion for much recreation 
as did all the other religious holidays. 
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Ona other institution that Laramie was fortunate to have was, and 
is, the University of Wyoming. Because of the University, early day 
recreation was helped a great deal. There were all of the athletic 
events along with the many social activities. And there was quite a 
rivalry between the university crowd and the railroad people as both 
groups thought they were most important to Laramie. This gave a lot 
of entertainment to the rest of the population. 

Laramie had some good schools in the early days. The big east 
side school between seventh and eighth street was used by the public 
on many occasions for entertainment. On election days, school was 
dismissed. The livery stables rented all their horses and rigs to the 
candidates who saw to it that all voters got to the polls. This was 
great stuff as many a housewife got to take a ride in a fancy carriage 
behind a prancing white or black team. Thanksgiving was a gala day 
for all school children. All rooms were decorated with pictures of 
Pilgrims and turkeys and the American flag was much in evidence. The 
teachers had the children trained in many plays, recitations and songs. 

I was once John Alden, myself. Well, so much for Laramie in those times 
There v?as probably a lot more with the hunting and fishing, the big 
skating parties out at the big ice ponds with the bonfires, the hay 
rides, and when the snow w’as deep enough, a few folks had sleds wi>-h 
the horses decked out with bells. Of-course, Laramie had her share 
of saloons along with other types of places common to the wild and 
woolly west. 

You might ask, "What did country people do for recreation?" Well, 
let’s remember our definition and especially that part which says 
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"diversion/ refreshment of mind and body". First/ the average rancher 
was getting a lot of pleasure just building a home on the land he had 
taken up. And I know something about what a tremenduous effort it was. 
Therefore, he surely needed some sort of recreation. First, I believe 
that just visiting with neighbors and friends on Sundays and holidays 
where one could just relax and talk was important recreation. Then 
there were the country dances which were held when the work load wasn't 
too heavy. For lack of places to dance, some folks gave dances in 
their homes. The space was usually limited for dancing. The music 
was furnished by some one from the country-side who could play a fiddle 
and his music consisted mostly of "Turkey in the Straw" or "The Irish 
Washerwoman". But we square danced, waltzed, or two-stepped. The room 
in which we danced got rather warm, so we called these dances, "Kitchen- 
sweats". Maybe it wasn't relaxation, but it sure was diversionl 

A neighbor in those days was anyone living within forty miles, 
and they would come to a dance and bring all the family. Owen Wister's 
story about the mix-up in babies in his book "The Virginian" was no 
doubt true. In the fall and the spring the folks gave barn dances as 
the weather was not cold. Let me mention here that all these dances 
lasted until the break of day so the ladies had a job of furnishing 
refreshments at midnight. Transportation to these affairs was by 
horse and buggy but a lot of the boys came horseback. The horses 
were put into whatever shelter was available and the others tied to 
a corral fence. After standing out in the cold all night, your best 
saddle horse was very cold and mad too, thinking of what a lousy deal 
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he got while you were in that warm house or barn, sparking all those 
pretty girls. So, you stepped into the saddle, even if the seat had 
a half inch of frost on it because you were too blearie-eyed to see 
it. And here was where "Old Paint" got his chance. He unloaded you 
on that, hard ground with glee. Believe me, I have seen it happenl 

The country school was also a place where the folks of Albany 
County gathered at times for relaxation. While the attendance at 
our rural schools was small in comparison to those further east, the 
teachers in those early days managed to come up with many programs 
that were interesting, especially to the women folks. At one time 
out in what is now known as the Harmony district, the folks formed 
a "Literary Society". Perhaps the school teachers in the various 
districts had something to do with the idea. This Literary Society 
took hold pretty well and was held once a month through the winter in 
the school houses. 

The word "literary" may have been a little high brow for the type 
of debating and literary effort which came forth. However, the 
society served its purpose as it got the folks together for relaxation 
and "renewal of mind and body". It was in the debating part that we 
really got our fun. There were two men in the community who liked to 
argue with everyone and about any subject under the sun so the program 
committee got a debate started between them. If I remember right, no 
one else got on the debating team. One subject debated was, "Which 
is the Most Destructive, Fire or Water?" This lasted for two meetings 
and ended in a draw. Another subject was "Which is Most Useful, a Dish 
rag or a Mop?" Now you might think these debates must have been pretty 



dull/ but far from it — they were quite interesting because these 
men were masters at the art of entertainment even if they didn't know 
much about debating. 

Other forms of recreation were religious meetings held in the 
summer time out of doors. These meetings were usually put on by 
missionaries traveling through the country and took on the form of a 
picnic as refreshments were served after the service. 

On the Fourth of July/ a celebration was held at someone's ranch 
where bronc riding, horse racing and calf roping were the order of 
the day. There was always a lot to eat. The folks really enjoyed 
themselves and went home better for the days diversion from the old 
grind. Neighbors helping each other at branding time took on the 
form of recreation as this was a diversion from the daily routine. 

There is probably a lot more that could be told on the subject 
of early recreation but I will sign off here.- 


Thanks for listening. 



A STORY ABOUT THE OLD EAST SIDE SCHOOL 


In searching through the Laramie Sentinel for some records pertain¬ 
ing to the construction of a school building for the city of Laramie, 

I found an entry dated. May 4, 1875. This was an annual school meeting. 

A motion was made to get a building site and construct a new school. 

No action was taken at that time. G.W. Fox was treasurer, and Otto 
Gramm, clerk. 

And for the year 1878, on May 8, was this piece: 

"Work on the school house progressing rapidly." So from this, 

I assumed that the school board at some earlier date decided to build 
a school. 

Then I found this entry of December 4th, 1877, where the legislature 
passed a law allowing bonds to be sold to build schools. Mr. Fillmore 
was director. Dr. J.H. Frinfrock, treasurer, and the Hon. I.P. Caldwell,, 
clerk. This board issued and sold bonds for $50,000. Plans were made 
and advertised for on February 4, 1878. Work on the school building 
was started in the early spring. The contractor was Mr. P. Gumry. 

There was no other information about Mr. Gumry as to where he came from 
or whether he was a Laramie man or not. 

On January 10, 1879, the Sentinel carried this information about 
the dimensions of the building. "It is 74 feet wide and 88 feet long 
and 79 1/2 feet high. The basement story is eleven feet high with three 
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rooms set aside for the janitor, each 26 feet by 31 1/2 feet; and two 
furnace rooms, each 18 1/2 feet by 27 feet. A hall runs the full length 
of the building, 15 feet in width and 88 feet long. The second story 
is 15 feet high with four classrooms 27 feet by 32 feet; four girls' 
and four boys' cloak rooms, 9 feet by 15 feet; with a hall 15 feet 
wide and 88 feet long. Third story is 16 feet high with two class 
rooms 28 feet by 33 feet, one room 28 feet by 53 feet, and one recita¬ 
tion room 13 feet by 35 feet; a library and principal's office 13 feet 
by 35 feet; also, three cloak rooms 9 feet by 16 feet. Every room has 
water pipes and in all cloak rooms are wash basins. The building can 
be emptied in a few minutes in case of fire. The lighting is planned 
and arranged upon philosophical optical principles and not a thing 
has been neglected to making the building absolutely perfect. It will 
accommodate seven hundred." All of this was taken from the Laramie 
Sentinel. 

On June 25th, 1878, the cornerstone was laid by the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of Wyoming. Articles deposited were History of our public schools. 
Rules and Regulations of public schools. List of pupils. History of 
Wyoming Territory, History of Laramie City, Proceedings of Masonic 
Grand Lodge, silver, nickel, and copper coins of the United States, 
and many other interesting things. The day the cornerstone was laid 
a great celebration was held. A special train came over from Cheyenne 
and stayed all night. There was a big parade and a drama. Two bands 
furnished music. 

The reason for my interest in the old East Side School is because 
I got to know the building so very well. You see my father, Jacob,Elge 
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Johnson went to work as janitor there in 1883. He lived in the 
building for awhile and my older sister, Bada, was born there. Father 
built a home at 513 South Tenth Street within two years, and moved. 
Laramie was growing and the space in the school was needed for more 
students. 

The job of janitor in early Laramie was one of very hard work. 

Mrs. C.A. Allen told about early years in the Laramie schools in a 
former article written for the Historical Society. Laramie's streets 
were not even graveled, nor was the school yard. When the weather was 
wet there were literally buckets full of mud carried into the halls 
and rooms by the many feet. If father had not had four boys to help 
with the sweeping and cleaning of this large building, it really would 
have been tough. There was Nate the oldest, Carl, and Oscar. I was 
the youngest and it was my job to scoop up the mud into a coal bucket 
and carry it out. At first the rooms were heated by stoves and you 
can imagine the work it was to build fires and carry coal for those 
stoves. Later pipes and radiators were installed and a steam boiler 
was put in in one of the basement rooms. The radiators in the basement 
were hung from the ceilings but this was not satisfactory. In a few 
years a building was built west of the schoolhouse to house a steam 
plant and toilets. The main building was constructed without toilet 
facilities. 

On the south and north ends of the school building were large iron 
steps which led up to the second floor. Underneath these steps was 
the entrance to the basement. Just inside the large doors to the second 
floor, and set back from the doors about ten feet, the stairways to 
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the third floor started. These stairs were six feet in width and ' 
about 25 or 30 steps. The sides of the stairways were built up about 
four feet and were topped by a five-inch bannister. As a boy, I 
used these banisters to get from the third to the second floor on many 
occasions. It was great fun. The space between the top of the two 
stairways as they got to the third floor was about 40 feet. Directly 
overhead and at a point in the 16-foot ceiling equal to the center of 
the floor space there hung two ropes. The large one was a two-inch 
hemp rope and was used to ring the large school bell. The smaller 
one operated a separate bell clapper when the big bell was still. : 

The ringing of the school bell was no small chore. And the 
people of Laramie set their watches when the bell rang out each school 
day. There were three bell ringings in the morning. The first bell 
at 8:30, the second bell at 8:45, and the last bell at 9 o'oclock. 

The music of this bell could be heard for miles around town. Father 
used to let some girl or boy hold onto the big rope as it went up and 
they got a free ride almost to the ceiling. This wasn’t done very 
often. To cAll the kids to school after lunch only two bells were used. 
That is when the small rope was used as it operated the clapper which 
struck the inside edge of the big bell and made a far different sound. 

One cold winter day the bell cracked while ringing and a new one 
was bought. I believe this new bell now is installed on the north¬ 
east corner of the Junior High. In addition to the ringing of the 
school bell. Dad also had the job of ringing a gong which was installed 
in the hallway on the second floor. Anyone who was not in his room 
when the gong sounded was counted late. But father could and did stretch 
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the time a little to' keep soma boy or girl from being late. And I am 
sure there are some folks around to this day who remember this act of 
charity. 

On the doors leading into the large rooms on the third floor, one 
could make out the pictures of Washington, Grant, Lincoln, and one 
other great man that I cannot recall. Now these pictures could not 
be seen unless you had, by accident, discovered them. The light had 
to be just right to see them. 

Well, the school board finally covered the school yard with Sherman 
gravel which was a great help in keeping the building clean. The shoe¬ 
makers of the town did all right too. 

One more bit of early Laramie and the school. There lived out 
east of Laramie one Pat Dorn. Now Pat kept quite a large number of 
pigs that ran at will. One day, at recess ’time, to the great delight 
of the boys, the school yard was full of pigs and a good time was had 
by all. 

Father stayed with the janitor job for eighteen years when he 
resigned and went ranching. The old building is now incorporated 
within the Junior High. Another thing that seems odd now, was how 
at times some teachers would send some of the bigger boys down to 
my father for correction. He had a way with boys and they always 
listened to him. I don’t believe the cornerstone was opened when 
the old school was incorporated into the Junior High building. 

The old East Side School is just a memory now, but when it was 
built the people believed that "our public schools are the only 
bulwark of liberty." 



THE LOCAL FEDERAL LAND BANK ASSOCIATION 


There are two dates that stand out in the development of agriculture 
and the settlement of the lands of the United States. The first was 
an act passed by Congress on May 20/ 1862/ known as the Homestead Act. 

The second was the Federal Farm Loan Act, signed into law on July 17, 
1916. • 

Everyone knows what a terrific impact the 160-acre Homestead Act 
had towards the settling of the West. Millions of immigrants from 
Western Europe came to this country and came West to get in on this 
free land. It is safe to say that most farms and cattle and sheep 
ranches were started by filing on a 160—acre homestead. Many of 
these people proved up and sold out, but many others stayed and added 
to their holdings. These latter folks built up some great estates and 
added to the economy of the country. To build these homes wasn't an 
easy task, with all the hardships of. a new frontier, winter storms, 
drought, lack of transportation, and many more difficulties to over¬ 
come. But, one thing that made the difference between success or 
failure was the lack of credit. There were adequate funds available 
for the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker, but for the 
tillers of the land, credit was almost nonexistent. When one could 
obtain credit in those early days, interest rates ranged as high as 
5% a month. Because of the difficulties in obtaining loans from 
savings banks, many ranchers and farmers turned to private individuals. 
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and sometimes with catastrophic results by foreclosures by the death 
of the lender, causing the rancher to lose his home. Scores of folks 
on the land found themselves faced with similar and unexpected demands 
for mortgage payments they could not meet. 

As I write about this state of affairs, I recall the story my 
father told about the time he almost lost the home place where our 
family now lives. In 1885, father bought from the Wyoming Central 
Land and Improvement Company the north half of Section 30, Township 
14, Range 76 west. He probably paid something down but signed a mort¬ 
gage for $1080.00,. and in those days that was a lot of money for a man 
with a family. Interest on this money was 10%. Well, Dad and Mother 
saved and paid the mortgage down to $300.00 when it became necessary 
to refinance. At this time money was extremely hard to borrow. Father 
got a loan from an individual whose name I Will not mention, at 20% 
interest. This person, after a few years time, demanded his money or 
take the land. Well, things worked out better than Dad expected. 

There was in Laramie a Swedish banker who was president of the Albany 
County National Bank. Dad went-to him and this friend said he would 
not .let such a thing happen. So he lent father the money needed to 
save the ranch. This loan was for 8% interest. The folks paid off 
and got their deed in 1895. 

Now comes the time for the advent of the second date and act of 
Congress that had a great deal to do with advancing agriculture in 
these United States. President Wilson signed the Farm Loan Act on 
July 17, 1916, culminating years of extensive investigation by both 
Democrats and Republicans for the need to improve agricultural credit 
facilities. 


1 
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The Federal Farm Loan Act in brief resulted in farm mortgage re¬ 
form through the lending policies of the Federal Land Bank System. 

It is a cooperative system owned by the farmer and rancher. Loans are 
secured by a first mortgage on agricultural lands. The amount of the 
loan is based on the appraised normal value of the farm or ranch. Loans 
are to run from ten to thirty-five years. The land banks obtain their 
money through the sale of consolidated Federal Land Bank bonds in the 
nation's investment markets. Interest to borrowers was set at 1/2% 
to 1% above what the banks were able to secure their money at. This 
system made for a low interest to the farmer and rancher. 

Now, in order to get this system down to the grass roots all 
across the nation. Federal Land Banks Associations were set up. These 
are credit cooperatives; membership in an association is limited to 
those who obtain loans through the Association. The members elect a 
board of directors, choose officers, including a president, a vice- 
president, and a manager. These folks run the business of the Association. 
Each borrower purchases stock in the Association equal to 5% of his 
loan. Cost of stock can be included in the loan. The Associations 
share in the earnings of the Federal Land Banks, which in our case is 
the Land Bank at Omaha.- The government put up the initial capital, 
but now for many years the Land Banks have been owned by the borrowers, 
as all government money has been repaid. 

This is, as I stated, a brief picture of the system. There are 

\ 

other features of the system required of the Local Land Bank Associations 
for safety of the members and provision of foreclosures if there are 
any. I am happy to say that because of the way things are run, very 
few loans are foreclosed. 
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The part I played in several of these Land Bank Associations 
came about because my father got a loan from the Laramie Valley 
Association in 1919 for $2000. At the start there were two 
associations in Albany County; the Laramie Plains Association had 
headquarters at Rock River. The directors were Will Palerm, D.F. Sommer, 
and W.E. Dover. Tom Dodge was secretary-treasurer. In 1933, the 
Plains Association was consolidated with the Laramie Valley Association 
and the office moved to Laramie. The name was changed to the Snowy 
Range Farm Loan Association with Dodge, John Walt, Nate Johnson, and 
Art Williams and Wes Johnson as directors. C.P. Arnold was Secretary- 
treasurer. Through the next few years, others who served as board 
members were John Stevenson, A.W. Gabrielson, W.R. Kruger, and E.A. 
Watson. But, other consolidations were in the making. The Snowy 
Range Association took in Carbon County and then we were consolidated 
with the Cheyenne N.F.L.A. with offices at Cheyenne. John Nimmo was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Then on recommendation of the Omaha Bank, 
Albany County, Carbon County, and Laramie County were all consolidated 
with the Lingle F.L.B.A. with offices at Lingle. Directors of the 
Cheyenne F.L.B.A. were George Dodge, Kenneth Woolsey, Morris Larson, 

C.C. Talkington, Wes Johnson, and Donald Kortes. Other names appear 
on the F.L.B.A. records. There were John Sullivan, Mr. Larson, and 
Mick Engen. One man who was the guiding spirit of all these Associations 
through the depression and after was Brian Tobin. He is deserving of 
a great deal of cfedit. 

It was in the 1930's that the F.L.B.A. Associations had their 
work cut out for them. As everyone knows, that was the time of the 
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worst depression this country had ever experienced and, to make 
things worse, the West was in a prolonged drought. Prices of live¬ 
stock were a way down, the government was shooting stock because of 
the drought, many ranchers were going broke. There were some who came 
to the .Land Bank Association for help as their old creditors wanted 
them to pay up. Many applicants for a loan could not qualify, for the 
amount of capital they needed because of other debts such as grocery 
bills, doctors' bills, etc. But things were worked out for some. A 
debt reduction committee was set up and by working with these creditors, 
the Associations were able to make the folks loans. The government 
also passed legislation stating that no payments need be paid on loans 
for a stated period of time, just the interest. All of these actions 
and the cooperation of the merchants and professional men made it 
possible for folks to weather the storm which broke with the coming 
of World War II. 

Being on the board of directors for so many years, one got 
quite a lot of experience in helping to make loans. I traveled 
the length and breadth of Albany County for a time. Because of the 
depression and drought, the rancher was really hard up. Mr. Arnold, 
our secretary-treasurer in most of the 1930's, always had some new 
application on hand and directors at that time helped make appraisals 
of the lands. One such applicant was Bill Powell. Now Bill had 
quite a reputation as a moonshiner and it was said many of Laramie's 
elite depended on his furnishing the cheer at Christmas or New Year. 
Well, Mr. Arnold asked the Loan Committee to go to his place out on 
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Horse Creek and look the place over. Upon arrival at the ranch, fir. 
Powell met us at the house, took us into the kitchen and sure enough, 
there was a still in operation on the stove. Nevertheless, Bill took 
us around the ranch. At one point where we had to stop to open a gate. 
Bill told us this story of how his father was killed. His father was 
coming down the road leading to the gate where he had to stop and open 
the gate. Now about fifty yards to the left of the gate and elveated 
above the road about 25 feet, was a rather large rock. Behind this 
rock was our notorious outlaw, Tom Horn. Mr. Horn proceeded to shoot 
Mr. Powell off of his load of hay. Tom Horn, as everyone knows, had 
quite a reputation. He was hung in Cheyenne in 1902. We, the committee, 
which consisted of Nate Johnson, John Walt, and myself, thanked Powell 
for his interesting story and his showing us his place. We didn't try 
his moonshine. Bill didn't get a loan from the Land Bank. Mr. Powell 
it seemed, lived a fast and interesting life and he, as his father before 
him, died from a gun shot wound. 

On another trip to look over the ranch of an applicant, the loan 
committee was taken by an old rancher who knew the country many miles 
north through the Laramie Mountains. We finally arrived at the home 
of a Mr. Maloine. His place was still in Albany county and in a lovely 
spot on a branch of Horse Creek. Mr. Maloine was a World War I 
veteran who had married a French girl. We got to his place at noon 
and his wife had a real good lunch for us. After lunch, Maloine got 
his old Dodge out to take us on the tour of inspection. Mrs. Maloine 
went along. She got into the back seat and from there proceeded to 
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to do the driving. The exchange of instructions and back-biting was 
a thing to behold. At a certain point .on this inspection, we were 
going down a rather steep hill with a lot of large rocks lying around. 
The driver, upon being told he was a lousy driver, looked around and 
drove astraddle a big rock. The impact took out the oil pan and left 
us stranded. Up to this point the committee had enjoyed themselves 

very much. Now, we had a walk of two miles back to the house. However, 

the barrage between husband and wife increased in volume as we proceeded 
back to our car. A lot of this talk was in the French language. The 

place was a good risk for the amount of the loan asked for and we 

recommended a loan be made. The Maloines were great people and made 
good borrowers. 

And so it went that summer of 1934. The country looked bad, 
the livestock was poor as this was the driest year ever known not 
only here in Albany County, but in the whole United States. But 
the rancher wanted financial help and the Land Bank Associations 
were out to help them and they did. I went into the Laramie Peak 
country on the Little Medicine, the north Laramie, the Little Laramie, 
and south into the Dale Creek drainage. In all these places and 
more, the people ware asking for loans. 

Mr. Arnold, our secretary-treasurer, as everyone knew, was one 
of our best lawyers. He had quite extensive holdings on the Little 
Laramie River. Being of the age when he wasn’t too active in law 
practice, he took the position of secretary-treasurer in the Land 
Bank Association. Now at this time the Association did have one 
borrower that it was necessary to foreclose.on. Mr. Herrick, who 
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owned a place about twelve miles northwest of Laramie on the Little 
Laramie, because of the failure of the Eirst State Bank, decided to 
liquidate. Now, some prospecting had been done on some of this land 
for oil. A well was drilled and some oil of a rather poor quality 
discovered. The place was leased to an oil company which was paying 
lease money. Now, it seems that in the case of mineral rights and 
foreclosures, the Land Banks retained the mineral rights. Mr. Arnold 
maintained that the local Land Bank Association should retain the 
mineral lease and a real fight started with the Bank at Omaha. The 
local board, not understanding very much about the technicalities of 
all this law business, told Mr. Arnold to go to it. Well, without 
going into great detail of what went on with Omaha, the Association 
ended up with the mineral rights. The association has benefited by 
the decision. Brian Tobin, our field man, claimed that our Association 
was the only one in the whole U.S.A. that got away with this sort of 
thing. There was one incident that happened during these negotiations 
with Omaha that struck me as rather interesting. 

One evening in March 1935, after a board meeting held in Mr. 

Arnold's offices, I was late in leaving. Mr. Arnold and I were 
discussing the business of the meeting when a knock came on the 
door. I was asked to see who was coming in at this time of the day. 

So I opened the door and two gentlemen asked to see Mr. Arnold. Well, 
C.P. said to tell them to come in. He was sitting in a large easy 
chair which he always used, and he wore a pair of reading glasses. 

As the men entered, one spoke up and said, "We are lawyers from Omaha..., 
and that was as far as he got because Mr. Arnold pulled his glasses 
down on the point of his nose, looked over them at the men and began, 
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in a very low voice, "So you are lawyers from Omaha. Well," (and 
here he raised his voice about two octaves) "Gentlemen, sit down 
and I will teach you some law in about five minutes." And here came 
Mr. Arnold's deep voice again, "I have one son who is assistant Attorney 
General' in Washington, and another son who is dean of the law school 
at the University of Wyoming. Now, what do you want?" The two men 
were so taken back at this reception that they turned and went out. 

Mr. Arnold said to me, "Omaha lawyers 1" 

And so it went all through the 1930 period. Mr. Arnold resigned 
on January 27, 1939 as he said he was getting old for the job. On 
February 16, 1940, John F. Sullivan was elected secretary-treasurer 
and served until he was called to the Navy. The war brought better 
stock prices and things settled down in the' Land Bank business. Con¬ 
solidation was the trend. After these consolidations between Albany, 
Carbon, and Laramie counties, J.A. Larson passed away on June 15, 1949, 
and John K. Nimmo was elected secretary-treasurer on June 20, 1949. 

Mr. Nimmo served from 1949 with the Cheyenne N.F.L.A. with offices at 
Cheyenne until we were asked to consolidate again and this time with 
the Lingle Association in Goshen County. This was on April 15, 1968. 

By this time I was not eligible to serve as a director any longer as 
I was over seventy years of age. 

I have tried to give a short account of Land Bank and Land Bank 
Associations from 1933 until 1968. There were many things done by 
these institutions that helped agriculture over a trying period. Much 
credit should be given to the dedicated men from Omaha and the men 
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who ran the ranches and served as directors in the local associations. 
May the good work go on for as long as it is needed. 




THE BIG LARAMIE RIVER 


The Big Laramie River, because of the territory through which it 
flows and the type of lands its waters can be used to irrigate, is a 
very hard worked stream. The average and normal flow as measured by 
the U.S. Geological Survey at the Jelm gauging station (which is just 
below the Colorado state line) is 111,300 acre-feet annually., Some 
years when we are in a drought, the flow drops to one—third of normal. 
And then again in years of a heavy snow pack, I have seen the river 
run 3,000 second-feet as measured past the Woods gauging station. This 
would be the peak of the years run-off or about June the 10th. 

From the State line to Laramie there are 38 diversions and from 
the State line to the Wheatland reservoir, there are 63. These users 
or appropriators are hard pressed for water in a normal year and are 
just out of luck in the dry years. The reason for this is that Colo¬ 
rado, through its transmountain diversion, takes off over 19,000 acre- 
feet and the meadow lands in Colorado take the same amount. Then the 
Wheatland irrigation project has a prior right of 633 second-feet 
dated August, 1883. 

So you see, the users in between who are junior to the Wheatland 
1883 right are regulated any time that the Wheatland people call for 
their water. There are however, twelve diversions above Wheatland 
that are prior to August, 1883, and these people are in a good position. 
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The Dowlin ditch is the oldest, dating back to 1868. The City of Laramie 
has acquired ten second-feet of that appropriation. The Pioneer Canal 
has an 1879 prior right for 71.43 second-feet and a second right for 
210 feet dated 1884. The history of the Pioneer canal is a long story 
as it is tied up with the Lake Hattie project. An article written by 
Vern Shelton in the February 10, 1963 edition of the Laramie Boomerang 
gives a very good account of the canal. The canal users at the present 
time are still having trouble with Wheatland as they are trying to get 
an abandonment of 210 second-feet of the Pioneer canal right as well as 
part of the canal storage rights in the Sodergreen Lake. 

Dr. Larson in his History of Wyoming gives a very good account 
of irrigation projects in Wyoming from the years 1889 to 1914. It is 
well worth reading. 

Coming back to my neighborhood and some of the ditches that I am 
familiar with, I would like to tell something of the people who built 
these ditches. Above Woods Landing there were six small appropriations. 
Two of these ditches were taken out by Frank Smith in May, 1885 — one 
for one second-foot and the other for 0.43 second-foot. Frank Smith 
was one of our first settlers and he could have told a great deal about 
Cummings City. It is regrettable that we didn't get what he must have 
known about activities during the mining boom at Cummings City in the 
1880's. 

Then there was the Watkins ditch which had no recorded right. 

The Mattie ditch had a very small priority right dated May 7, 1903 
for .007 CFS from Jelm Creek. Then came the Heidrick ditch dated 
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September 1889 for 0.83 CFS*. Also the Porter ditch dated August 7, 

1901 for 0.50 CFS. These rights were small and were not kept up but 
they are still on record. At Woods Landing, Gus Burg filed on 1.5 
CFS in the fall of 1883. He also filed on 5.03 CFS on December 23, 

1893. In addition, he had a right out of Fox Creek for 5.2 CFS dated 
1880. Mr. Burg developed a nice ranch on Fox Creek and on the Big 
Laramie River besides having a good meadow on the east side of 
Sheep Mountain. 

Mr. Burg died some time after 1900 and his two sons took over the 
ranch. In 1910 the boys sold the ranch to Ole Erickson and when the 
Cheyenne water development came through, Mrs. Erickson sold the Fox 
Creek water right to the City of Cheyenne. This hurt the ranch a great 
deal. 

Just below the Burg place was the Lund ranch. Mr. Lund had two 
ditches, one for 2.14 C.F.S. in 1885 and another for 2.36 C.F.S. in 
1888. Mr. Lund was an old sailor who had sailed before the mast for 
nine years and probably had been around the world. He was a colorful 
character and always wore a large beard. In 1898 he planted an apple 
orchard, part of which is still living in the year of 1968. 

Next on the Big Laramie comas the P.G. Murphy homestead with one 
of the earliest water rights, the fall of 1877 for 1.14 C.F.C. Mr. 
Murphy was a Civil War Veteran who was given 160 acres by the government. 


* Cubic feet per second 
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He contracted to dig the first ditch for the Pioneer Canal Co. between 
the river and the Sodergreen Lake. Although the Lake wasn't there at 
that time, there was a large depression that was later to become the 
lake. 

The Pioneer Canal Co. comes next with a large appropriation of 
71.43 CFS, dated April, 1879 and a second appropriation of 210 CFS 
dated October 1, 1884. In addition, there is a storage right for 
1,000 acre feet dated April 21, 1879. The Pioneer Canal Company 
has been one of the big projects to develop the Laramie Plains and 
build the economy of Albany County. 

A quarter of a mile below the Pioneer Canal the Parker ditch 
leaves the river and has rights for 22.32 CFS dated 1892-1895. This 
is a long ditch as it furnishes water for three ranches 6 to 8 miles 
from the river. It also furnishes water for 145 acres on the Johnson 
ranch located on the river. 

One half mile below the Parker ditch the Last Chance ditch starts, 
drawing 15.23 CFS. This is a long ditch as it delivers water to the 
Pahlow ranch fourteen miles from the river. Now, because of its late 
priority, the last five miles has been abandoned and the Pioneer Canal 
carries some of the Last Chance water. 

To go back above the Pioneer Canal outlet, I wish to tell about 
the Sodergreen Highline Ditch dated December 27, 1907 for 56.78 CFS. 

Mr. Sodergreen, another of the early pioneers, dug this ditch with a 
great outlay of expense and work. He irrigated about 1,000 acres 
between the Highway 230 and Sheep Mountain. This land developed into 
one of the best meadows one ever saw. At one time they were cutting 
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500 tons of hay. Then because of the late priority, Mr. Sodorgreon 
lost the water and now all of this fine meadow land has gone back to 
prairie. Well, this is some of the history of the Big Laramie Water 
and the ditches from the Colorado State line down to the Johnson Ranch. 
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